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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PRICE.—Per year, in advance, $3.00; four months, on trial, $1.00; single 
copies, rocents. Foreign postage, $1.50 per year. 

RECEIPT and credit of payment is shown in about two weeks by the date 
on the address label, which includes the month named. 

POST-OFFICE ADDRESS.—Instructions concerning renewal, discontinu- 
ance, or change of address should be sent two weeks prior to the date 
they are to go into effect. The exact post-office address to which we 
are directing paper at time of writing must always be given. 

DISCONTINUANCES.— We find that a large majority of our subscribers pre- 
fer not to have their subscriptions interrupted and their files broken 
in case they fail to remit before expiration. It is therefore assumed, 
unless notification to discontinue is received, that the subscriber 
wishes no interruption in his series. Notification to discontinue at 
expiration can be sent in at any time during the year. 


PRESENTATION COPIES.— Many persons subscribe for friends, intending . 


that the paper shall stop at the end of the year. If instructions are 
given to this effect, they will receive attention at the proper time. 











CAUTION, 


A NUMBER of men are going about the country claiming to. represent the 
publishers of THE LITERARY DIGEST and soliciting subscriptions for com- 
binations of books and periodicals, payment to be made in instalments. 
Their plan is to get the first instalment in cash, after which the subscribers 
do not hear from them nor receive any further satisfaction. We have thus 
far received complaints about men going under the following names and 
working in the places mentioned: R. J. Dutrow, New Orleans, La., 
Greensboro, N. C., and Gainesville, Ga.; E.C. Elmer. Baltimore, Md., and 
Talladega, Ala.; Geo. B. Wilson, Anniston and Tailadega, Ala. 

There are doubtless others pursuing similar methods in other places. 
On general principles, we urge our subscribers and also the public to pay 
no money to strangers, even tho they show printed matter bearing the 
name of the publishers of the books or periodicals offered. Remittances 
should be sent direct to the publishers, or through established and reliable 
subscription-agencies, 





TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





CHICAGO PAPERS ON THE RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR THE THEATER FIRE. 


T has not taken the Chicago papers long to place the responsi- 
bility for the frightful disaster that took 569 lives in the 
Iroquois theater on December 30. “A city government unfit to 
perform its plain duty and owners and builders anxious to save 
money by disregarding the law,” says the Chicago 7ribune, “ com- 
pose the evil trinity that have brought upon Chicago the worst of 
its misfortunes.” The other Chicago papers reach substantially 
the same view. The law in Chicago provides that theaters shall 
be equipped with automatic sprinklers—the Iroquois had none. 
The head of the building department says by way of explanation 
that “the sprinkler ordinance never has been enforced.” The law 
provides for a fire-alarm box in every theater—the Iroquois had 
none. The stage skylights, which should have opened automati- 
cally, or been opened, to draw the fire and smoke away from the 
audience, “ were blocked and wired so they could not open,” says 
Fire Inspector Fulkerson. If they had been opened, he added, 
“the flames would have been diverted from the auditorium en- 
tirely.” The ordinance directing that all galleries shall have inde- 
pendent exits and entrances “ was disregarded because the build- 


ing department was persuaded by improper considerations that 


> 


such exits and entrances were unnecessary,” says the Chicago 
Tribune. Thos. J. Noonan, the working manager of the theater, 
admits that eleven of the exits were locked and bolted; and the 


three managers and twenty employees testified in the Fire Depart- 
ment investigation last week that none of the employees had ever 
been told his duty in case of fire. The proscenium light board 
was located in such a way that it caught the “asbestos” curtain 
and kept it from being lowered at the critical moment, and the 
curtain itself was destroyed in the fire. Joseph Dougherty, who 
had charge of the curtain, testified that only two weeks before the 
disaster, during a matinée performance, there was a fire on the 
stage, and that when they tried to lower the asbestos curtain it was 
stopped by the same obstruction. He says that he protested at 
the time, but that no attention was paid to the warning. 

It is now recalled that last summer there was an agitation 
against “unsafe theaters,” and investigations were conducted by 
the city Building Department and by a committee of the City 
Council, and that startling violations of law were discovered. 


Nothing was done. The Chicago Journal says: 


“On November 2 the mayor sent to the Council a report from 
his building commissioner which showed that not a theater in 
Chicago was within the law. In the great majority gross, danger- 
ous, inexcusable violations of the law were pointed out. 

“But this document, accusing theatrical managers residing in 
the boulevards, accusing wealthy builders and prominent con- 
tractors, accusing large property-owners and small ones, accusing 
great architects—this report showing in cold black type that the 
lives of the hundreds of thousands of theater-goers were in peril— 
caused scarcely a ripple in public affairs. So accustomed was 
the city to evidences of law-breaking, so engrossed were the citi- 
zens in the race for wealth, so callous was the public conscience, 
that the report was dismissed with a passing glance. ...... 

“The mayor passed the responsibility, which had been shifted 
to him by the building commissioner, on to the Council. The 
Council passed the responsibility to the judiciary committee. The 
judiciary committee decided to revise the ordinance governing 
theaters, ‘ when it got around to it.’” 


“Graft” is written large over the disaster, according to the Chi- 
cago /uter Ocean, which says: 


“The /uter Ocean knows of one theatrical manager who offended 
the City Hall. A building inspector came and told him that the 
theater was a fire-trap and would be so declared when inspected— 
a week later. 

“The manager saw the point. He promptly ‘ squared himself’ 
with the powers that be. His theater was not declared a fire-trap, 
but was left to burn peacefully some months later, when, fortu- 
nately, there was no audience in it. 

“ There may have been no ‘ graft’ in the Iroquois theater case— 
tho on the building department’s record that is hardly credible— 
but there was manifest failure to enforce the laws. If there was 
not ‘ graft,’ there was gross negligence or incompetence. Why? 

“Because Chicago has a government—with a ‘ personally hon- 
est’ mayor at its head—which is unable or unwilling to provide a 
building department which is neither incompetent, negligent, nor 
corrupt, and which will and does enforce the laws. In the last 
analysis nearly 600 people are dead because for one reason or an- 
other the laws were not enforced. 

“ And the only remedy—the only method by which such horrors 
may be averted in future—is for Chicago to provide itself witha 
government which will to the letter enforce the laws—enforce the 


” 


laws—enforce the laws! 


The Chicago ews, in the following editorial, charges that lives 


” 


have been “ bartered for theater passes ” : 


“Some of the officials in the City Hall have profited in the past 
by the violations of the building ordinances which have rendered 
Chicago theaters dangerous to their patrons. So long as a theater 
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pense with a fireproof curtajn and with other important safeguards 
against fire and panic, it had to be liberal with its passes. There- 























—McCutcheon in the Chicago 7ribune. 


fore, many of the theaters kept the City Hall well sugared with 
such petty bribes. 

“ The Daily News believes that the pass evil should bear much 
of the blame for the ghastly business of coquetting with death. 
The tolerant attitude of responsible officials of the city govern- 
ment toward the fire-traps to which the public was enticed for en- 
tertainment was paid for with free admissions. To have made 
things unpleasant for the polite gentlemen who issued the passes 
would have stopped the supply. So violations of the ordinances 
were permitted to go on year after year. The peculiarities of the 
City Hall conscience were such that while the flow of passes con- 
tinued, it was lulled to sweet repose regardless of possible conse- 
quences. Because this sort of thing is beggarly and contemptible, 
the public can not regard it as trivial. The Iroquois Theater hor- 
ror stands as proof of its serious importance. 

“Very properly, the mayor has closed every theater in the city, 
with the intention to permit such to open again only after it has 

















AN “OPEN DOOR" IN MANCHURIA. 
—Wilder in the Chicago Record-Herald. 
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was permitted by the authorities to sell its standiig-room, t6 dis’* complied strictly with the building regulations that apply to such 
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places. of amusement. There should never be in Chicago again, 
even for a day, an open theater which runs by sufferance instead 
of by right. Let the proprietors of those resorts put their busi- 
ness upon a legitimate basis. Let them abolish petty bribery as a 
branch of it and bestow no favors anywhere. The pass evil brings 
peril and injustice to the patrons of theaters who pay their way. 
The city official who winks at an abuse because he is on a theater’s 
free list or for any other sordid reason is a public enemy.” 





THE “FIRM HAND” IN SANTO DOMINGO. 


OMMANDER DILLINGHAM, of the cruiser Deéroit, “ is 
= entirely indorsed and approved by the Government” in his 
action in Santo Domingo, says a Washington despatch, in pre- 
scribing certain limits in the town of Sousa, occupied by American 
citizens, in which he has “forbidden any fighting or any armed 
force of any party.” He says in a despatch that he “can control 
situation,” and “will not allow interruption of commerce,” and 
has “joined British captain in note to military commander here 
holding him responsible for any disorder and telling him that we 
would take such prompt action as we see fit in case of disorder.” 
The Washington despatch which represents the Administration 
as indorsing this action says further that “it is realized by the 
Administration that the Dominican problem must be taken up and 


’ disposed of in a way that will put a stop to what was described by 


a European ambassador to-night as ‘an insufferable nuisance 
which the civilized world looks to the United States to clean up.’” 

The St. Louis Glode-Democrat has long urged that the United 
States should restore order in the turbulent little republics around 
the Caribbean; and the Baltimore American says similarly of 
Santo Domingo: 


“The apparently interminable nature of the domestic troubles 
in Santo Domingo should prompt the United States to drastic 
action. For any material reasons, except of a military nature, we 
have no use for the half island; but, as the world looks to us as 
the guardian of all this hemisphere, we can not hope to much 
longer escape our responsibility in this instance. Revolutions fol- 
low each other in that benighted and turbulent republic with star- 
tling rapidity. Wos y Gil, Jiminez, and Morales, with numerous 
others, are constantly warring for control, and the domestic affairs 
of the country are in an intolerable state. Not only are American 
interests in perpetual jeopardy, but life and property are never safe. 
Trade is retarded, and the development and civilization of the 
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THE FIRST GUN. 
—Naughton in the Minneapolis 77:dune. 


OUR PART IN THE FAR-EASTERN WAR. 
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—Rehse in the St. Paul Pioneer Press, 


PICTURES OF THE DEMOCRATIC NOMINEE. 


island so impeded that serious hurt is done to the whole chain of 
the Greater Antilles. 

“In a military way Santo Domingo would prove a valuable link 
in the chain we are forging to insure our absolute control of the 
Caribbean Sea and the commercial approaches to the proposed 
isthmian canal. It would connect Porto Rico with the naval sta- 
tions we are about to establish on the Cuban coast, and enable us 
to command beyond all question the Windward and Mona pas- 
sages. It happens, too, that no other nation is particularly inter- 
ested in the fate of this republic. Its political status is most insig- 
nificant, and it exists principally as a preying-ground for those 
adventurers who fight incessantly for control of its government. 
The better class of the Santo Domingoans would, without doubt, 
welcome the establishment of a strong and competent authority, 
capable of giving internal peace and rigidly maintaining it, and 
sufficiently enlightened and progressive to desire and promote the 
development of the country, which, like all the West Indian 
lands, is rich in possibilities. 

“There is, as everybody knows, a principle of international 
comity under which one nation is strongly prohibited from inter- 
fering in the domestic affairs of another. The turbulent element 
in Santo Domingo would argue, probably, that the revolutions 
there are purely domestic affairs. So they are in a sense; but 
there is another side to the argument. Whenever internal disturb- 
ance becomes so incessant as to impede the political, commercial, 
and moral progress of a country, it becomes a matter of external 
concern. Every government which claims to be civilized is in- 
debted to the world to the extent that it must pay constantly its 
share toward furthering civilization’s progress. Santo Domingo 
long since ceased paying on this obligation, and long since she 
has demonstrated her own inefficiency. It is, therefore, time for a 
stronger Power to step in. That Power must, very obviously, be 
the United States, and without further delay we should annex 
Santo Domingo and set up there a decent and stable government. 
For such an act we would be universally commended.” 


The New York Evening Post says in criticism : 


“It seems that we are now showing a ‘ firm hand’ in Santo Do- 
mingo. That is all very well if it doesn’t develop into a hand 
firmly upon some other’s property. Certainly our naval com- 
mander on the spot has gone perilously far in ‘ forbidding fighting 
within certain limits necessary to protect lives of United States 
Citizens.’ That is one of those elastic doctrines which may easily 
be made to stretch so as to cover all kinds of interference. That 
it will come to this is the expressed wish of a European diplomat 
now in Washington, who observes that the chronic revolutions in 
Santo Domingo have become an ‘ intolerable nuisance,’ and that 
the ‘ civilized world looks to the United States to clean it up.’ 

“It might well be thought by the innocent-minded that Uncle 
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—Spencer in the Denver Republican. 


Sam was about to appoint himself universal receiver of revolu- 
tions. His course at Panama made all professional revolutionists 
prick up their ears. There was the old gentleman for them to ap- 
proach with their gold-brick revolutions! Accordingly, they all 
set towork. It isa fact, reported by a detective agency employed 
by Central and South American governments to ‘ shadow’ exiles 
and agitators in this city, that every mother’s son of them took 
ship the moment that the success of the Panama revolution was 
assured by the President’s action. Let the revolutions begin- 
No chiefs of faction need despair of seeing Mr. Roosevelt or Mr. 
Hay turn a telescope their way, as in Mr. Opper’s cartoon, and 
say, ‘I recognize a republic.’ Indeed, we know how promptly the 
Dominican insurgents applied for recognition. If one Junta, why 
not another? Why should not all revolutionary heads bobbing up 
and down on the horizon look alike to a benevolent and not too 
inquisitive President?” 





DISASTERS AND CRIMES OF 1903. 


HE annual record of disasters and crimes collected by the 
Chicago 7ridune shows an increase of lawlessness, while 
the number of legal executions has decreased. Death from vio- 
lence has increased, and there are now almost as many deaths 
from self-destruction as from murderous violence. “While the 
figures given are the best obtainable,” says the New Orleans 
Times-Democrat, “ they are not complete, for it is not possible for 
any newspaper to contain all the information of the country, how- 
ever well managed its news service may be.” Zhe 7ribune gives 
this editorial summary of its statistics : 


“ There were 8,976 crimes resulting in death by various forms of 
violence in 1903, a small increase over 1902, when there were 8,834. 
One of the most significant features of this record is the fact that 
406 of these murders were committed by thugs and hold-up men, 
being nearly twice as many as were committed last year, and 
showing proportionately the increase of lawlessness. There were 
8,597 cases Of suicide in 1903. The following figures show the 
steady increase of self-murder: In 1899, 5,340; in 1900, 6,755; in 
1901, 7,245; in 1902, 8,291; in 1903, 8,597. As has been the case 
during the last three or four years, poisoning and shooting have 
been the principal methods, the two numbering 7,677 out of 8,597- 
The ease with which poison may be obtained accounts for 4,050 of 
these cases. 

“ The ‘total number of legal executions in 1903 shows a falling-off 
compared with last year, being 123, as against 144 in 1902, 188 in 
1901, and 110 in 1900. There were 77 hanged in the South and 46 
in the North, and of these 63 were white and 60 colored. The 
largest number of hangings was 11 each in Missouri, New York, 







































































































and Alabama; 1o in Virginia, 9 in Georgia, and 8 in Pennsylvania. 
Lynchings numbered 104, as compared with 96 in 1902. Notwith- 
standing this comparatively slight increase, an examination of the 
reports for several years back shows that there were many less 
lynchings in the decade just closed than in the preceding decade. 
The total for 1903 includes 92 in the South and 12 in the North; 
86 negroes, 17 whites, and one Chinaman; 102 men and 2 women. 
The two principal alleged crimes were murder, 47 cases ; and crim- 
inai assault, 20. Arkansas, Georgia, Louisiana, and Mississippi 
Jed the list with 11, 12, 14, and 18 respectively. Alabama, which 
used to be notorious for lynchings, had only two cases, and there 
were two Southern States, Maryland and Virginia, which had none. 

“The loss of life by disasters in 1903 has been large. Ship- 
wrecks on the ocean and inland lakes and rivers have taken 1,935 
lives. Over 4,000 persons have been killed and over 5,000 injured 
in railroad accidents. These figures include only the severely in- 
jured, and the list of killed is mainly passengers [?]. The complete 
returns, including those killed and injured on electric roads, will 
be much larger, as 7he 7ribune’s record includes only prominent 
disasters. There have been numerous other disasters involving 
heavy loss of life. Cyclones and rockslides in April killed 127 per- 
sons. By cyclones and the floods at Topeka and Kansas City in 
May 266 persons perished. In June there was a series of unusual 
disasters. Eighty lives were lost by a cyclone at Gainesville, Ga. ; 
58 by a flood at Spartansburg, S. C.; 31 by a cloudburst at Clifton, 
Ariz.; and 200 by a cloudburst at Heppner, Ore. Then the coun- 
try enjoyed immunity from great disasters until December 30, 
when between 500 and 600 lives were lost by the burning of the 
Iroquois Theater—the crowning horror of the year’s record at 
home or abroad. The embezzlers and defaulters in 1903 got away 
with $6,586,165, not a large sum as compared with the average of 
the last fifty years.” 

“There seems to be no way to check suicides,” comments the 
Macon 7e/egraph, “ but murders and homicides would be far fewer 
if the ceurts dealt out justice to murderers more certainly and 


swiftly. In one way or another the law is prevented from being 


» the terror to the murderer that it should be.” 


POLITICAL STATUS OF PORTO RICANS. 


| F, as the United States Supreme Court has just decided, Porto 

Ricans are not aliens nor subjects of any foreign sovereignty, 
“what are they?” asks the Philadelphia Record (Ind. Dem.); and 
other anti-imperialist newspapers are now taking up the call fora 
more definite political status for the inhabitants of our insular ter- 
ritory. The decision of the court is rendered in the case of Isa- 
bella Gonzales, a young Porto Rican woman. In 1902 she was 
refused admission to the port of New York on the ground that she 

















A THREE-SHELL GAME: FIND THE CONSTITUTION. 
—Hedden in the Manila Suaday Sun. 
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was an alien, likely to become a public charge. In the opinion 
rendered, Chief Justice Fuller says that, according to the act of 
1900, creating a civil government in Porto Rico, the woman isa 
citizen of Porto Rico, and that there was nothing expressed in the 
act “to indicate the intention of Congress that citizens of Porto 
Rico should be considered as aliens, and the right of free access 
denied to them.” The court did not agree with the counsel for the 
Government that the test of the plaintiff’s rights was citizenship, 
and added : 


“We are not required to discuss the power of Congress in the 
premises, or the contention of Gonzales’s counsel that the cession 
of Porto Rico accomplished the naturalization of the people, or 
that of Commissioner Degetau that a citizen of Porto Rico is nec- 
essarily a citizen of the United States. 

“The question is the narrow one whether Gonzales was an alien 
within the meaning of that term as used in the act of 1891. We 
think it clear that that act relates to foreigners as respects this 
country, to persons owing allegiance to a foreign Government, and 
citizens, or subjects, thereof, and that citizens of Porto Rico, 
whose permanent allegiance is due to the United States, are not 
aliens, and upon their arrival by water at the ports of our main- 
land are not ‘ alien immigrants’ within the intent and meaning of 
the act of 1891.” 


“It would seem that the present half-way decision, which splits 
a hair ’twixt north and northwest side in order to dodge the main 
question,” says the Springfield Repudlican (anti-Imp.), “ was made 
necessary in order to bring the five imperialist judges over to some 
sort of a disposal of the pending case that would not expose the 
court to the public, as most of the other insular decisions have, as. 
divided between two or three antagonistic judgments arrived at 
through from four to six antagonistic lines of reasoning.” “ Here 
is only a hint of the embarrassments awaiting a republic,” remarks 
the New York Evening Post (anti-lmp.), “that injects into its. 
body politic a great class of people who are neither citizens nor 
aliens”; and “the logic of the situation is to prepare our 
‘nationals’ for citizenship with all expedition; or, should they 
seem undesirable as citizens, to restore them to their real status as. 
aliens.” The Philadelphia Record recalls that the woman has 
since married an American, and she, therefore, is an American 
citizen. It goes on to comment: 


“Suppose an American girl should wed a Porto Rican, what 
nationality would she acquire? What would be the status of the 
children of such marriage? Congress will have to fish or cut bait. 
The tangle will not become simpler by persistency in non-action. 
The transfer of population by conquest from one sovereignty to 
another effects a transfer of nationality just as the nationality of a 
female is changed by wedding a foreigner. This is a law univer- 
sally recognized, and in obedience thereto the inhabitants of all 
territory annexed by the United States previous to our insular 
acquisitions were regarded as having become American citizens, 
unless, within a period limited by the treaties of cession, they 
chose to declare their continued allegiance to their former sov- 
ereigns. The creation of a class of persons who, while permitted 
freely to enter this country, would be forever debarred from the 
acquisition of civil rights, would be contrary to the spirit of our 
institutions. The islanders will either have to be adopted or de- 
clared independent and only temporarily under our protection. On 
one or the other horn of this dilemma the legislators at Washing- 
ton will sooner or later be impaled.” 


On the other hand, the Chicago /nter Ocean (Rep.) calls the de- 
cision “good law,” and “good political sense.” According to the 
court, “ Porto Ricans are not aliens, but Americans.” The New 
York Mail and Express (Rep.) remarks similarly : 


“The United States Supreme Court now decides that they are 
not aliens, and can not be treated as such. Its decision does not 
directly confer American citizenship upon them, but it does so by 
inference, and will go far toward doing so in fact. If they can not 
be treated as aliens, they are in effect treated as American citizens. 

“ This is all well as to the Porto Ricans, who are attached to the 
principles of the Constitution of the United States and well dis- 
posed to the good order and happiness of the same, and who are, 
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moreover, so few in number that their immigration can give us no 
trouble. But what about the effect of this decision on the status 
of the Filipinos, concerning whom the case is very different? 
“ The decision makes legislation on this head absolutely neces- 
sary. The power of Congress over our dependencies and all that 
-concerns them has been fully established. It should be exercised 
to define the status of colonial citizens and regulate their immigra- 
tion. It is not necessary that they should be aliens in order that 
we may shut out paupers, diseased persons, and other ‘ undesi- 
rables’ among them. 
“Meantime, we can rejoice in the fact that the docile Porto 
Ricans have taken another step toward real American nationality.” 





LONGSTREET AT GETTYSBURG AND AFTER. 


} HILE the British and German press are debating whether 
Wellington or Bliicher won the day at Waterloo, the 
American press have been moved by the death of General Long- 
street to reopen the discussion as to whether Lee or Longstreet 
lost the day at Gettysburg, the “high tide 
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tributed to General Longstreet’s inaction on the first and second 
days because the battle was not pitched on lines approved by him, 
and discussed so often by men who were on the field that it is 
unnecessary to more than refer to it here—embittered the after-life 
of the great fighter, whose record would have been revered by the 
entire people of the South if fate had been merciful enough to 
have closed his career in the carnage on Gettysburg heights. . . . 
“It would have been better for the memory of General Long- 
street had he accepted uncomplainingly the criticism of his con- 
duct at the battle of Gettysburg, but he preferred to keep that con- 
troversy open, and his writings on the subject have done much to 
embitter the minds of his comrades in arms against him. His 
bitter criticism of General Lee can never be forgiven by those 
who served under that peerless American, for his criticism not 
only attacked the military record of the great Confederate, but 
also his private character. In a volume just published, General 
Longstreet attributed the splendid but fruitless charge on the third 
day at Gettysburg to the bloodthirstiness of General Lee, so far 
did his regret at his own fatal inaction in that memorable fight 
carry him. Had his own conduct at Gettysburg been such as to 
satisfy himself, this criticism would never 





of the Confederacy.” If Longstreet had 
promptly launched the Pickett charge when 
Lee ordered it, it would have crushed the 
Federal left and won the day, declare those on 
one side; while those on the other side aver 
that if Lee had taken Longstreet’s advice, 
and never sent the Pickett column on its ill- 
fated advance, the Southern army would have 
at least escaped disaster, and might have won. 
General Longstreet is also criticized for his 
conduct after the war, when he became a 
Republican, joined in a negro parade in cele- 
bration of the Fifteenth Amendment, and ac- 
cepted important federal offices under Presi- 
dents Grant, Hayes, Garfield, and McKinley. 
He said of his course: 

“To me the surrender of my sword was my 
reconstruction. I looked upon the ‘ Lost 
Cause’ as a cause totally, irrevocably lost. I 
adopted the principles of the Republican par- 








have been penned. It was not malice, but 
remorse, which gave birth to that statement.” 


Mrs. Longstreet comes to the defense of her 
husband’s memory in the following statement: 


“It is significant that not one word was 
ever uttered against Longstreet’s military 
record until the man who could forever 
silence the calumny was in his grave; until 
the knightly soul of Robert Edward Lee had 
passed into eternity. 

“General Longstreet’s operations at Gettys- 
burg were above the suspicion of reproach 
until he came under the political ban of the 
South by meeting, as he saw it, the require- 
ments of good citizenship in the observance 
of his Appomattox parole. 

“Then the storm broke. He was heralded 
as a traitor, a deserter of his people, a de- 
serter of Democracy, etc. In the fury of this 
onslaught originated the cruel slander that he 
had disobeyed Lee’s most vital orders, caus- 








ty. I threw myself into sympathy with the 
Government into which I had been admitted 
as a member. Of course by this action I 
sacrificed the esteem of the Southern people. 
In New Orleans, where I was then residing, 
I was forced to give up my business, and the 
newspapers boasted that I had been driven 
from the city. In Georgia also I was long made an object of pub- 
lic vilification. But I have stood firm to the principles I adopted, 
and to-day I am proud to see indications that freedom of thought 
and freedom of suffrage are likely to gain at least some foothold 
in the Southern States.” 


Who warned 
at Gettysburg. 


age of 83. 


The Charleston Mews and Courter, which adheres to the “lost 
cause” more tenaciously than any other newspaper in the country, 
says of General Longstreet that “ but for his failure at Gettysburg, 
what has been called ‘ the high tide’ of the struggle between the 
South and North would have turned doubtless to our advantage.” 
And it adds: 


“ After the war, when the South was in the very depths of pov- 
erty and distress, General Longstreet took a course which placed 
him in antagonism to his own people and section, and embittered 
his whole life. Whatever the sentiments impelling him to take 
part in the reconstruction of the South, it will never be forgotten 
that before the blood of the soldiers who followed him to their 
death had dried on the battle-fields he was enlisted as a leader in 
another war against his own kind and in his own land. We wish 
the last thirty-five years of his life could be blotted out.” 


The New Orleans 7imes-Democrat similarly says that it was 
to General Longstreet’s tardiness at Gettysburg that “the loss of 
the battle was due,” and continues : 


“The failure of the fight at Gettysburg—very generally at- 


GEN. JAMES LONGSTREET, 


General 
launching the disastrous Pickett charge 
General Longstreet died 
at Gainesville, Ga., on January 2, at the 


ing the loss of the Gettsyburg battle and the 
ultimate fall of the Confederate cause. 

“The sectional complaint that he deserted 
‘Democracy’ is about as relevant and truth- 
ful as the assertion that he lost Gettysburg. 
He was a West Pointer, a professional sol- 
dier. He had never cast a ballot before the 
Civil War; he had no politics. Its passions and prejudices had 
no dwelling-place in his mind. The war was over, and he quietly 
accepted the result, fraternizing with all Americans. It was no 
great crime. 

“But the peculiar circumstances favored the conspiracy to make 
Longstreet the long-desired scapegoat for Gettysburg. There was 
an ulterior and deeper purpose, however, than merely besmirching 
his military record. Short-sighted partizans seemingly argued that 
the disparagement of Longstreet was necessary to save the military 
reputation of Lee. But Lee’s great fame needed no such sacrifice. 

“The outrageous charges against Longstreet have been wholly 
disproved. Much of the partizan rancor that once pursued him 
has died out. Many of the more intelligent Southerners have long 
been convinced that he was the victim of a great wrong.” 


Lee against 


The Atlanta Constitution brings out the fact that when Long- 
street accepted federal office it was under the advice of some of 
the foremost leaders of the Confederacy. It says: 

“General Longstreet’s taking of office under President Grant 
has been always a misunderstood transaction. It was nota sur- 
render of his Southern sentiments or an act of disloyalty to the 
Southern people. At the time when General Grant, feeling the 
impulses of former comradeship, tendered an office and its emolu- 
ments to General Longstreet, whose fortunes were ia sore straits, 
the old soldier refused to consider acceptance of the offer until 
urged to it by his later fellow soldiers in New Orleans, including 




























































































































































































































































Generals Hood, Beauregard, Harry Hayes, Ogden, and even Jef- 
ferson Davis himself. He accepted it in the belief that it was 
duty to take any occasion for public service that otherwise would 
be held in the hands of alien carpetbaggers and haters of the 
Southern people. But the occasion was too soon—the passions of 
the people yet too inflamed. Without full knowledge of the in- 
wardness of his conduct the people whom he loved heaped upon 
him a penetrating scorn and livid coals of indignation. He was 
too brave to complain; too considerate to expose his advisers, 
and his heroism was never more chivalrous than the long patience 
with which until now he has endured the misjudgments of his 
Southern fellow men. 

“ But these things are naught now to the flown spirit. Hereafter 
truth will take hold upon the pen of history and revive much that 
has been miswritten of this great son of the South. His stainless 
integrity, his devotion to the cause of his militant people, his in- 
comparable bravery in battle, his superb generalship on campaign, 
and his later chivalry in the calm conduct of his citizenship and 
public service remain as wholesome memories of a world-acclaimed 
Southern hero.” 





THE STEEL TRUST AND THE PUBLIC. 


“ €* TEEL common” seems very much like a “common steal” to 

the Philadelphia orth American, in view of the decision 
of the directors, last week, to omit the quarterly dividend on it. 
Some 40,000 persons, it is reckoned, own this stock, and some of 
the newspapers are recalling the rosy statements issued by some 
of the big fiananciers to induce people to buy when the trust was 
launched. Mr. Morgan is recalled as expressing the opinion that 
the preferred stock would be worth about 90 and the common 
about 40, and many employees of the trust were induced, about a 
year ago, to buy the preferred stock, in the celebrated “profit- 
sharing” scheme, at about 85. The preferred is now selling at 
about 55 and the common at about 10. The employee “profit- 
sharers,” whose wages have been cut severely during the past few 
weeks, are bringing the shares back to the company, so says a 
Pittsburg despatch, and demanding their money back. Charles 
M. Schwab, whose operations in connection with the shipbuilding 
trust are still under investigation, testified last week that he is the 
principal stockholder on the records of the Steel Corporation. 
The Philadelphia /zguzrer and the New York American note. that 
the trust has accumulated a surplus of $90,000,000 in three years, 
and suggest that the directors might better have used the small frac- 
tion necessary of this to continue the dividend rather than to go 
back on their own prospectuses and give the whole enterprise a 
doubtful appearance. 

Yet it is hard for other papers to see how the corporation could 
continue to pay the dividends, in view of the startling decrease 
of earnings revealed in its preliminary annual report. The de- 
crease may be seen in the following table, showing the net earnings 
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The New York Evening Post says in defense of the directors’ 
course : 


“The really noteworthy fact at present is that the Steel Corpora- 
tion is meeting the situation as it should be met. The company’s 
real danger, a year or two ago, lay in rash acceptance of a belief 
that the mere fact of consolidation in the trade had done away 
with the violent fluctuations in consumers’ demand which have al- 
ways marked the history of the trade. Such a theory begins to do 
mischief when it is used as an argument for a too large paying-out 
of surplus in dividends and for increase of bonded debt. The 
company’s action on its common-stock dividend, and its peremp- 
tory stopping of conversion of stock into mortgage bonds, are the 
best guarantee of a wiser policy in the future. 

“Nor should the management’s courage in laying the quarter’s 
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return of earnings before the shareholders be overlooked. The 
great importance of the example set in this matter by the Steel 
Corporation to other industrial combinations again invites atten- 
tion to this point. It is not as agreeable to publish poor earnings 
as to make such brilliant showing as that of a year ago. But we 
are firmly convinced that the company’s situation is the stronger 
because of this publication. Let it, for instance, be imagined 
that, when the common dividend was passed, all official informa- 
tion as to earnings had been refused. Where would the Steel Cor- 
poration, or any of its securities, have stood then?” 


The New York Journal of Commerce (which warned the. work- 
ing men a year ago against buying the Steel stock) believes that 
the manipulation of the “Steel common” has been an unsettling 
factor in the steel business, and has contributed to the.present dis- 
tress in that industry. 

The New York Financier believes that the Steel trust “is a 
menace to the real prosperity of the United States,” and it urges 
that the corporation be reorganized. It remarks: 


“Fresh evidence is afforded daily that the United States Steel 
Corporation, as at present constituted, is a menace to the real 
prosperity of the United States. We do not mean by this that the 
existence of the concern as a corporation necessarily involves the 
future of the country, but the affairs of the trust are in such shape 
that reports of its condition tend to exaggerate in the minds of peo- 
ple the current impression that industrial matters are in a bad way. 

“When the Steel trust was organized, the sane udgment of 
financial experts was that the corporation would go to pieces, or 
at least exhibit its inherent weakness, at the first breath of adverse 
conditions, and this is exactly what has happened. The company 
is not bankrupt, nor is it likely to become so, but it has already 
confessed its helplessness in the matter of earning promised re- 
turns on its enormous capitalization. The load is too heavy. 
That sums up the situation, and the struggles of its managers to 
accomplish the impossible only accentuate the difficulties under 
which they are laboring. The United States Steel Corporation 
should be reorganized from top to bottom. If possible, its com- 
mon stock, now a subject for jest, should be called in, curtailed or 
exchanged. The preferred stock should be placed on a five-per- 
cent. non-cumulative basis and kept there permanently. The fact 
is overlooked that the steel situation may possibly be prosperous, 
notwithstanding the plain evidence that the Steel trust is not. As 


“Jong as: the financial affairs of the company are taken as a true 


barometer of trade, confidence will not be restored and business 
will be unsettled.” 





TWO POSTAL “GRAFT” CASES. 


FTER many months of postal investigation, denunciation, 
and general furor, two of the alleged “grafters,” one a 
United States Senator and the other a Representative, have been 
haled into court, with results that do not seem to please the press. 
Senator Dietrich (Rep.), of Nebraska, charged with accepting 
money to favor a candidate for postmaster, walked out of the 
court-room a free man because the alleged bribery took place 
before Dietrich had taken his oath of office. Ex-Congressman 
Driggs (Dem.), of Brooklyn, charged with accepting money for 
the use of his influence with the postal authorities in favor of a 
cash-registering machine, so “frankly and with suitable dignity 
admitted the transaction,” to use the words of the judge, that the 
jury found him guilty “with a strong recommendation to mercy,” 
and the judge delares that “did not the statute make it obligatory 
on me to do so, I would not in passing sentence make imprison- 
ment any part of the punishment.” Driggs admits that he recéived 
$12,500 for his influence, and admits that he paid George W. 
Beavers $2,800. Altho Driggs is a Democrat, he paid the $2,800 
to Beavers “as a contribution to the Republican campaign fund,” 
he says, on account of his strong friendship for Beavers. Driggs, 
like Dietrich, made the defense that the alleged bribery took place 
before he became a Congressman, but by a difference in the in- 
dictments this plea did not save the Brooklyn Congressman. The 
New York 7ribune explains the difference thus: 


“ At first sight the court decisions in the cases of Senator Diet- 
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rich and ex-Congressman Driggs appear to be at variance. Both 
men pleaded that the offenses charged against them were com- 
mitted before they had actually taken their seats in the houses to 
which they had been elected. Judge Thomas disallows that plea 
in the Driggs case, while Judge 
Van Devanter holds it well 
taken in the Dietrich case. 
The apparent conflict of author- 
ities is explained by the fact 
that one prosecution is taken 
under Section 1,781 of the Re- 
vised Statutes and the other 
under Section 1,782, and these 
slightly differ in phraseology. 
By the firsta Congressman is in 
one clause forbidden to take 
any compensation for procuring 
an office or contract, and in a 
second clause is forbidden at 
any time ‘ after his election’ to 
take any compensation to influ- 
ence any act to be taken by him 
officially. Senator Dietrich was 
charged with having violated 
not the second, but the first, 
clause of this section, and the 
words of the law do not seem 
to make services in procuring 
an office on the part of a Sena- 
tor-elect misdemeanor. The 
Driggs prosecution is based on 
the next section, which forbids 
a member of either house after his election to do any service 
for pay in connection with any contract in which the Govern- 
ment is interested. So his offense was squarely covered and 
his conviction followed.” 


























SENATOR DIETRICH (REP.), 


Of Nebraska. Charged with ae- 
cepting a bribe, he is acquitted on 
the ground that the alleged offense 
took place before he had taken the 
oath of office. 


As intimated above, the newspapers are not pleased with these 
results. The New York Commercial 
Driggs case: 


Advertiser says of the 


“What is the effect of leniency like this upon the uninstructed 
minds of the country, upon those who cry out against the law as 
giving one kind of justice to the poor man and another kind to the 
rich, one kind to the man unprotected by the political pull and 
another kind to the man who can command its all-powerful aid? 
Surely, in these postal-fraud cases, of which that of Driggs is 
merely an ordinary sample, it is of the highest importance that 
stern and inflexible justice be decreed. Everybody knows the ex- 
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STUDYING FINANCE IN EUROPE, 
—Satterfield in the Omaha /Vews. 


GREAT PROBLEMS 
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traordinary efforts that have been made to have President Roose- 
velt protect many of these offenders, and knows also that he has 
refused to yield in the slightest degree from his determination to 
prosecute all without fear or favor and to the full extent of the 
law. Driggs was shown on this trial to have been in close associ- 
ation with the leading spirits in these frauds. His conviction will 
carry terror to them and to all their associates in crime. Is the 
precedent to be set that all, if convicted, are to be treated with the 
utmost consideration and kindness? Were they all ignorant of the 
law, and guilty only of technical violation?” 


The New York Press says: 


“It is in the operations of such members of Congress as Driggs, 
who have no politics but the politics of gain, that the source of 
corrupt government lies. The detection. and conviction of one 
such high-class criminal is worth more to decent and honest ad- 
ministration than the capture of a whole army of small fry who 
enjoy only the petty pickings of plain theft. When one such prize 
is taken by the guardians of good government, the time becomes 
ripe for making a wholesome example of him. That is why we 
can not understand why Judge Thomas should have apologized to 
Driggs.” 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


SINCE Father ‘Time another year 
Has garnered to his store, 
Be sure when writing letters now 
To date them 1903. 
—The New York Sun. 


A SPRINGFIELD, Mass., woman of eighty-five never rode in a railroad- 
train. Evidently.—7he New York Evening Telegram. 


NEW YORK is almost as delighted with “ Parsifal’”’ as it was with the 
double sextette in *‘ Florodora,”—7he Detroit Free Press. 


IF St. Louis grafters can trim the city so successfully, what will they do 
to the Exposition visitor ?— 7he Greenville (S. C.) News. 


IN CHICAGO,—The loud noise you hear is the slamming shut of the stable 
door after the horse is stolen.—7he Chicago Evening Post. 


THE former presidents of Santo Domingo are said to be marching in 
overwhelming force against the capital.— 7he Atlanta Journal. 


WE might settle the whole Panama canal matter very quickly by landing 
General Shafter and sinking the isthmus.—7he Augusta Chronicle. 


JOHN TURNER, the English anarchist, declares that he is glad he is in jail 
at Ellis Island. That seems to make it unanimous.—7he Washington Post. 


A NEw YORK hunter, caught in a blizzard, kept himself alive by kicking 
himself. An excellent suggestion for Perry Heath.—7he Atlanta Journal, 


WITH Great Britain trying to steal Tibet, Japan trying to steal Korea, 
Russia trying to steal Manchuria, and Germany trying to steal anything 
that is not nailed down, China must feel like a minority stockholder in the 
United States Shipbuiiding Company.—7he Detrott Free Press. 




















A RECKLESS SKATER, 
—Smith in the Pittsburg Fost... 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


WHAT CONSTITUTES TRUE LITERARY 
STYLE? 


R. WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS, 
his readers with the fancy that some enlightened million- 


recently entertaining 


aire had decided to spend money on “ mission work” among liter- 


ary aspirants, has said: 


“ Missionaries, in certain limited numbers, would be sent out to 
combat the superstition that style is something which is, with great 
pains and expense, put into a man, by the studied imitation of 
master-stylists, and for the propagation of the true faith that style 
is something which can only come out of a man, and is nothing but 
his peculiar way of saying things, as personal to him as his voice, 
or his walk, or his delight in sweets or salted almonds.” 


With this saying as a text, Mr. Stephen MacKenna, a writer in 
the January Criterion, offers the following observations: 


“To know one’s own language—there, as the matter appeared 
to many of the great French writers, lies almost all the secret of 
creation as well as of presentation. It was a cardinal principle 
with the author of ‘ Madame Bovary’ that form and matter are 
one: if a writer has distinction of style, it is that he has distin- 
guished ideas; the research of finesse in expression is only the 
labor of a true definition, the presentation of the idea in its very 
self and not in some mere shadow of it; the habit of such research 
is, by the fact of the association of ideas, the enrichment of the 
mental stores, the constant development of the conscious person- 
ality. In other words, originality, as Flaubert used to maintain to 
his disciple Maupassant, is a thing which one must educe if one 
has it, and acquire if one has it not. Baudelaire attributes the 
same doctrine to Edgar Allan Poe, approving it himself; Buffon 
enunciated it when he said that Genius was Patience; and Balzac 
applauds Buffon, adding the suggestive remark, ‘ Patience, in fact, 
is the nearest equivalent in man to the processes of nature in crea- 
tion.’” 


There can be no such thing as a school of style, continues the 
“individuality,” or “the perfect ex- 
pression of the personal temperament by means of an entirely 
personal use of words and phrases interwoven in the beauty of 
freshness, and the beauty of cadence, and the grave beauty of 
precision.” We quote further: 


writer, since style is simply 


“ Any and every style may be good, from the dry, cold, pregnant 
terseness of Bacon’s Essays to the quiet, clear spaciousness of 
‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ the compact subtility of research in Mrs. 
Meynell, the radiant precision of Pater, the warmth of life and 
sensuous fulness of the Meredithian sentence, the careful cadenced 
simplicity and timidity of Mr. Yeats. But always there must be 
distinction, something that gives the joy of the sense of a brain 
and a personality driving the pen, not merely in what is to say, but 
in the way it is said. A writer just mentioned abounds in the quo- 
tation of a dictum of Lord Bacon’s to the effect that everything 
beautiful has something strange in it; one might almost say that 
the excellence of style is in this something strange emerging from 
perfect lucidity. Much of the charm we find in old writers comes 
to us very legitimately from what we call their quaintness—that is, 
from the strangeness of a vocabulary and method intelligible to us, 
but not in our daily use: may nota modern writer seek to make 
for himself a style quaint by its newness, as rich and strange as 
anything Elizabethan, provided only it be as readily understood ? 
Russell Lowell says of Chaucer, ‘ Humor his lines a little and he 
is full of music’; perhaps we should be a little more willing than 
we are to humor any writer who shall seem to have anything to 
say ; a little patience and we shall put ourselves into harmony with 
his method, justify his uses of words, feel a mood in his cadences, 
and so find a new savor in literature, an untasted joy:...... 

“The entire business of a writer and all his agony are to make 
unfailingly the correspondence between the idea and the one ex- 
actly appropriate and communicative word or phrase. How to 
attain the power of making this correspondence instantaneously, 
intuitively, so that one has one’s art at one’s finger ends—that is 
the problem.” 
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The London Sfectator (December 12), in an article on “ Obscur- 
ity in Literature,” has this to say : 


“The first duty of a sentence is to contain a tangible thought. 
If the thoughts of a writer are phantoms wandering without sub- 
stance, his words are sure to be turgid and empty. In modern 
verse particularly we are often confronted with phrases that by 
some trick of association or reminiscence delude us for the mo- 
ment into uncritical admiration. When we examine them more 
closely, we perceive that no thought whatever is present. We ad- 
mit, of course, that in poetry there is such a thing as the haunting 
word, the word endued with a magical propriety which no rational 
process of thought can explain. When Keats imagines a dream- 
land— 


Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn— 


we are aware that epithets like ‘ forlorn’ are quite inexplicably 
beautiful, and beautiful in quite another sense than the marvel- 
ously picked but reasoned epithets of Gray, or Tennyson at his 
best. But words like these, tho we can not explain their charm, 
are none the less felt to convey a real sentiment. They defy log- 
ical analysis just because they are charged with emotion... . 
The supreme in modern art is attained when behind the gossamer 
of suggestion we recognize the mind of a real thinker. Such rec- 
ognition gives us confidence to follow the writer down obscure by- 
paths of inward experience. Writers like Walter Pater and Mr. 
Meredith warrant this sort of confidence, and where we can not 
easily follow them we blame ourselves. Less convincing is the 
obscurity which pervades a play of Maéterlinck. We have less 
ground for believing that we are in touch with a mind supremely 
logical as well as a temperament supremely sensitive. With all 
the solemnity of forests and moonlight, our risible nerve is dan- 
gerously alert, and sometimes it happens that nothing but a sense 
of duty will avert a scandalous outbreak of Philistine laughter. 
We enjoy the mixed emotions of a person who, standing before a 
very ‘ impressionist’ picture, detects in himself, along with a cer- 
tain admiration, the disturbing question whether behind those 
mysterious effects there is any real draftsmanship...... 

“ Great genius has nearly always united profound ideas with very 
simple speech. Even in that most difficult art, the analysis of 
human character, the highest achievements stand out in a frame 
of pellucid utterance. Nobody, therefore, has call to be ashamed 
if he confesses that in the main Mr. Meredith and Mr. Henry 
James are beyond him. In Shakespeare, Balzac, and George 
Eliot he will find consolation when all his modernly artistic friends 
have done their worst in the way of reproach.” 





EMANCIPATION OF AMERICAN SCULPTURE. 


Saree history of sculpture in this country has been traced for 

the first time in a work lately published by Mr. Lorado 
Taft, of Chicago, himself a well-known sculptor. Of the three 
periods noted by him as distinguishing the work of our sculp- 
tors, the first, ending in 1850, included all experimentzl efforts that 
show no particular relation to style. Into this period fall such 
men as Horatio Greenough, whose colossal statue of Washington 
stands opposite the eastern front of the Capitol, and Hiram Pow- 
ers, whose “Greek Slave” is world-famous. The second period, 
ending in 1876, is denominated by the author “one of commercial 
activity —a time of opulence rather than enthusiasm,” and its 
achievements, he says, were not distinctive “ except in the case of a 
few sturdy men who were too strong in their own individualities to 
bow to the fashion of the hour.” It produced Erastus D. Palmer, 
Thomas Ball, William Wetmore Story, Harriet Hosmer, and J. 
Q. A. Ward. Perhaps the best-known figure of this epoch is John 
Rogers, whose Civil War groups have been reproduced in num- 
berless households. “The third period, beginning in the year 1876, 
with the Centennial Exposition as the chief agency in confirming 
the emancipation of sculpture from its imitative stage, was an 
era, according to Mr. Taft, in which sculpture “reached the 
dignity of a national expression, something neither Anglo-Saxon 
nor Italian nor French; but a fusing of all these elements into an 
art which is vital and significant—the true product of the country 
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HORATIO GREENOUGH. 
His best-known statue is that of 
George Washington, fronting the 
Capitol. 

















JOHN ROGERS. 
His Civil War groups have been de- 
scribed as “thoroughly American in 
the best sense of the word.” 
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Whose “ Alma Mater” was unveil- 


ed at Columbia University a few 
weeks ago, 
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and the age which have givenit birth.” With this period we reach 
the familiar names of Augustus Saint Gaudens, Daniel C. French, 
Frederick MacMonnies, George Grey Barnard, and William Ord- 
way Partridge. The nature of the evolution from the second to 
the third period is expressed in the following paragraph : 


“The change in’American sculpture which the Centennial period 
ushered in was not one of name alone, but of spirit—the working 
of new influences now became evident. These influences were 
completing the exchange of a cold, impersonal classicism for an 
expressive and often picturesque truth, destined to attain in its 
highest manifestations to a new idealism. Broadly speaking, it 
was the substitution of the art of Saint Gaudens for that of Hiram 
Powers, tho, of course, no transition is so abrupt as such a state- 
ment would suggest; nor could the sculpture of Hiram Powers 
ever have begotten unaided the sculpture of Augustus Saint Gau- 
dens. New and various forces had been making themselves felt 
for some time. Tho Powers died but three years before the Cen- 
tennial Exposition in Philadelphia, his work was already largely 
discredited—that is to say, it had long since ceased to be the 
standard for the younger men. The sturdy native works of Brown, 
Ward, Ball, and John Rogers, and particularly the union of 
familiar truth and sentiment that is found in Palmer’s chaste 
fancies, had been exerting their powerful influence. Further, 
while tastes were changing at home, an artistic revolution had 
taken place in Italy, where the native sculptors had declined to 
‘do Greek’ any longer, betaking themselves to those romantic, 
picturesque and genre subjects and methods which have held sway 
ever since. This change had been gradual—a matter of years— 
and the last American representatives of the ‘ classic school,’ 
notably Rinehart and Miss Hosmer, showed, as has been seen, a 
considerable infusion of life in their ideal works; while Story, 
more audacious, if less artistic, clung still to the ancient subjects, 
but treated them in a personal and exaggerated way of his own. 
In 1876 Mr. Story was our most noted sculptor abroad, and Palmer 
the most popular at home.” 


In Mr. Taft’s view, the mass of sculpture produced before the 
Centennial seems to-day “almost as old-fashioned and alien as the 
earliest works.” He adds, however, that “since 1876 sculpture 
has become a more genuine expression of feeling, the ‘ neatness’ 
and ‘ correctness’ of an amateur age giving way toa manifestation 
of true creative power. Hand-in-hand with an increasing perfec- 
tion of form, one discerns a gradual elevation of ideas. Our sculp- 
tors are learning to choose the broader and more lasting themes; 
the hitherto timid wings are beginning to soar.” Even yet, how- 
ever, there is but little homogeneity in the work of the contem- 
porary body of American sculptors. Between St. Louis and San 
Francisco there is no art-center. In California the conditions 
are somewhat similar to those existing in the East fifty years ago. 
We quote Mr. Taft’s characterization of the sculptors of the 
Pacific slope : 


“Like our ancestors—and theirs—of the Atlantic shore, these 
stalwart men of the sunny slope are without artistic training, but 
avid for‘ art.’ Their wealth, their instincts, and their pride de- 
mand it, and they indulge their tastes without stint, but thus far, it 
would seem, without discrimination. They build memorial arches 
embroidered with ludicrous sculptures, and set up statues which 
cause pain in the Eastern foundries where they are cast. They ask 
no counsel from artist or critic. 

“ Herein is the very great difference between the two sections of 
the country. The East, intrepid in business and fertile in inven- 
tion, was long exceedingly timid in matters esthetic, clinging 
closely to the traditions of Europe, seeking a precedent for every 
step, doing only what was being done abroad. The Western coast 
in its self-sufficiency seems more typical of America, showing an 
attitude which might have been expected everywhere in this land 
of independence. Having nothing, it proceeds to create in its own 
way sculpture and paintings, as it has already—and _ brilliantly— 
created its own literature. Where there are no restrictions the 
products must necessarily be in large measure formless and un- 
couth; but be they amusing or pathetic, they will disclose a qual- 
ity of freedom and spontaneity, of that delight im doing which is 
the very soul of art. In time this soul will find itself a body; not 
an amorphous hulk of giant size, but a symmetrical organism 
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HIRAM POWERS, 


He was the first American sculptor 
to win European reputation. 

















AUGUSTUS SAINT GAUDENS. 


Perhaps the greatest of all American 
sculptors. His last statue is that of 
Sherman, in Central Park, New York. 




















FREDERICK MACMONNIES, 


Whose statue of Nathan Hale stands 
in the City Hall Park, New York. 
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which may convey nobly the dignity and grandeur of the creator's 
conceptions. In the East the *‘ body’ was builded first, labori- 
ously, conscientiously, with many a measurement and reference 
to authority—and its soul has but begun to make itself felt. The 
ardent, exuberant West must perforce do its work in its own way, 
and its individual expression promises to be vastly interesting.” 


THE FRENCH WOMAN IN PRESENT-DAY 
COMEDY. 


N France, “where woman, since the Middle Ages, has been the 
object of a chivalrous cult, where social life has more than 
elsewhere attained a high degree of refinement, where the literary 
and artistic education of women has almost been at the expense of 
their practical training, where ‘ feministe’ theories—considered 
unusual elsewhere—have been accepted with eagerness and feeling 
by the majority of the public—in France, the comedy of manners 
must accord to woman the dominant place.” This is the text for 
a study of the French woman in the comedy of to-day by M. 
Charles de Granges in Le Correspondant (Paris). French writers, 
he declares (speaking only of living authors), vie with one another 
in their zeal in depicting the “amiable sex”; but most of them 
fail in their task because they endeavor to depict women of a 
sphere to which they have never had access, and ot which they 
have no real knowledge. Alexandre Dumas, //s, is cited in this 
connection : 


“ Here is a man of ‘ irregular’ origin, dragged by his great devil 
of a father (grand diable de pére) into the most questionable so- 
ciety, frequenting only the cabarets and the green-rooms of the 
theaters, accustomed to observe feminine psychology as revealed 
by the Marguerite Gautiers, Albertine de la Bordes, and Susan 
d’Anges, undertaking what? Great goodness ! to paint the women 
of the world, belonging to the so-called highest aristocracy, and to 
reveal to us their souls and analyze their hearts. And it is he who 
has invented the problem comedy, wherein he pleads for the di- 
vorce, for the reciprocal rights of father and child, for the forgive- 
ness and glorification of certain faults. But we would say to him: 
‘Your pretended marchionesses, countesses, and baronesses are 
but disguised understudies who play at the fine lady. Your great 
lords are but pedants, your bourgeois speak like janitors or worse, 
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ceptions to amuse or shock. They are spread out before us as 
And that 
than this, some dramatic 
writers, anxious to have their pieces produced, very soon come 


realism and naturalism—as cross-sections of real life. 


” 


is what we complain of. Worse 
to write “to suit the taste of the hour or to furnish a part for 
some popular actress.” 

“We have seen in our day certain feminine types repeatedly pro- 
duced which might have been stamped and labeled with the name 
of the actress whose specialty they were. First, the bleating 
young woman, timid and furtive by turns: Reichemberg. Sec- 
ondly, the great neurotic adventuress—or something worse—with 
carrot hair, who kills, who dies, and declaims for a whole hour 
with a dagger in her heart, and who gesticulates and breaks her- 
self in two like a clown: Sarah Bernhardt. Thirdly, the misun- 
derstood wife, married to an imbecile or a scoundrel, passionate 
and neglected by her husband, who studies the code and interviews 
commissioners of police, and who possesses a varied repertoire of 
tirades against the laws of man, and all sorts of feminine denuncia- 
tions: Bartet. Fourthly, the type of the easy-going, bantering 
Parisian tomboy, with the intonations of the faubourgs, half gri- 
sette, half artist: Réjane.” 

M. de Granges goes on to analyze in detail a number of the rep- 
resentative comedies of modern French writers, and attempts to 
“consider with great care and precautions the feminine types 
created by our dramatists . in a certain number of pieces, lay- 
ing bare the feminine psychology at the end of the nineteenth and 
the beginning of the twentieth centuries.” 7vanslation made for 
THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


NEW PLAYS BY BARRIE AND ZANGWILL., 

“T~ WO new plays possessing considerable literary interest— 
“Little Mary,” by J. M. Barrie, and “ Merely Mary Ann,” 

by Israel Zangwill—have been presented in New York during the 
past few days. They evoke favorable comment in most of the 
metropolitan papers, and are generally regarded as pleasing and 
graceful additions to contemporary drama. 

Mr. Barrie’s play, which has had quite a vogue in England, is 
of an extraordinary character. It isa satire upon over-eating, and 
its plot is sketched by 7he 7imes as follows: 








or sometimes like re- 
tired country  school- 
masters. As for your 


naive young girls, they 
are geese. We 
lutely refuse to recog- 
nize ourselves in this 
discordant picture of a 
world which would be 
amusing if it did not 
meddle with things 
which in no way con- 
cern it.” 


abso- 


Where on earth, asks 
M. de Granges,has Mar- 














cel Prévost found his 


types of women? They 
may exist somewhere or 
anywhere. This is not 
denied; but they must 
be exceptions, and these 
exceptions are taken be- 
cause comedy concerns 
itself with the ridiculous 
or with the representa- 
tion of passion—in other 
words, everything con- 
trary to the normal way 
of living. But, objects 
M. de Granges, “ these 








“Moira is an apothe- 
cary’s granddaughter 
who has the native pas- 
sion of motherhood, but 
who is destined by fate 
and the apothecary to 
devote her life to the 
mission of restoring the 
digestive apparatus of 
the nobility. At the 
age of twelve, in the 
first act, she has set up 
a créche in the back 
room of the apothecary- 
shop for the children of 
the working women in 
the neighborhood. 
There are four infants 
in four bunks, and when 
the Earl of Carlton hap- 
pens in to have a pre- 
scription filled there is 
the prettiest of senti- 
mental scenes revealing 
the children, who peep 
over the bunks with 
childlike Barrieisms and 
also the tender, house- 
wifely heart of ‘ Little 
_ i idle ae aereceaa 

“The apothecary has 
spent his life in writing 
a work in two vast 











are not held up as ex- 


HENRY DIXEY AND JESSIE BUSLEY IN “LITTLE MARY,” 


tomes, revealing the se- 
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cret which alone can lift 
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the nobility out of its 
degeneracy, and with 
his last strength he wills 
it to Moira with the fil- 
ial duty of putting its 
precepts into practise. 
The second and _ third 
acts reveal Moira six 
years later heroically 
carrying her secret, 
which she has mysteri- 
ously and with the still 
potent fervor of her 
motherhood called ‘ Lit- 
tle Mary,’ into the house 
of the earl, and into the 
midst (as one may say) 
of his family. 

“How she encounters 
the family physician 
and, in spite of his de- 
nunciations as a crim- 
inal quack, heals the 
patients he has failed 
to heal (the play is here 
quite as keen a satire 
on the doctors as on the 
nobility), only Mr. Bar- 
rie may tell. Without 
knowing how, the pale 
and chair-ridden daugh- 
ter is made to flush with 








Finally, amused by her 
undisguised admiration 
of him and her utter 
simplicity, he gives her 
a kiss, and therewith 
seals her fate. Hence- 
forth she is his devoted 
slave, tries to model her 
speech and manner up- 
on his pattern, wears 
gloves in his presence, 
and anticipates his ev- 
ery want. Gradually he 
begins to grow fond of 
her, and when at last, 
after a fierce quarrel 
with his landlady, he is 
about to leave, he is ex- 
posed to great tempta- 
tion, for Mary Ann says 
briefly that she will go 
with him. Of wrong 
she has no notion what- 
ever. Her faith in him 
is absolute, and her in- 
nocence impregnable. 
He endeavors to ex- 
plain, but she does not 
in the least perceive the 
drift of his speech, and, 
in the end, he yields and 








health and skip with 
joy; the lazy nephew is 
cast into a frenzy of industry; even the calfishly love-sick son is 
restored to normal sense. 

“When the family doctor, the great Sir Jennings, is triumphantly 
routed, Moira is at last persuaded to reveal the secret of Little 
Mary. With the effect of delivering a catapult she says heroically 
in the center of the stage that Little Mary is the SroMACH.” 

The Times ventures the prediction that “those who delight in 
Sentimental Tommy will delight equally in Sentimental Tummy. 
The heart warmth, the capricious, abundant fancy, and the somer- 
saulting jest are as new and as rich as ever.” Zhe 7ribune finds 
the new play “very pretty and simple.” but “ frail.” Ze Commer- 
cial Advertiser says: 


“* Little Mary’ is a delightful evening’s entertainment. It is 
not often in these barren days that an audience gets so many 
real chuckles as that which saw the comedy last night. But it is 
not Little Mary, fer se, that gives many of the chuckles. It is a 
little episode here and a little episode there, a bit of dialogue, a 
bit of semiserious sentiment such as Barrie so well knows how to 
do that worm their way into the hearer’s heart and make it expand 
with joy.” 

Mr. Zangwill’s play is characterized by 7he Evening Postas“a 
genuine fragment of the comprehensive comedy of human exist- 
ence, telling a perfectly simple and common story, but infinitely 
fresh, moving, and interesting, because it exhibits, not the old 
sawdust puppets of the stage, but creatures of flesh and blood, 
solid actualities, governed by the nature and circumstances allotted 
to them, not by the necessities of the hack playwright or incapable 
actor.” The same paper says further: 


“ The first three acts occur ina cheap lodging-house in South Lon- 
don. One of the lodgers is a young composer, delicately nurtured, 
well-connected, exceedingly ambitious, and desperately poor. He 
will not prostitute his genius by writing comic songs for cash, and the 
publishers decline to buy his masterpieces. Therefore his soul rages 
within him, and he reviles the world. His fortunes are at the low- 
est ebb, but in the eyes of one woman at least he is a hero, and she 
is the grimy little drudge who blacks his boots and carries up his 
coals, but is yet able to feel the magic of his music. Upon her 
he scarcely bestowed a thought, until one night a friend directs 
his attention to her, and he sees the beauty beneath the squalor. 





promises to take her 

with him, altho her 

EDWIN ARDEN AND ELEANOR ROBSON IN “MERELY MARY ANN.” purity awakens his re- 
morse. 


“ 


But then a wonderful thing happens. Mary Ann’s big brother 
in America dies suddenly after making a great fortune in oil, and 
thus the ‘ slavey’ is converted into a rich heiress. She does not 
realize the change in her condition, but Lancelot is still man 
enough not to consent to make her his mistress, and too proud to 
marry her. Again he tries to explain, and again she baffles him 
by her virginal simplicity. When he tells her that she can not ac- 
company him except as his wife, she at once asks him to marry 
her, and when he replies, as gently as he can, that that is impossi- 
ble, she suddenly acquiesces. ‘ Do you understand?’ he asks her. 


‘Oh, yes,’ she answers simply, ‘ it is impossible because you think 


that I am not good enough for you.’ And so she goes from 
drudgery to luxury with a breaking heart. It is a pity that the 
piece does not end at this point, for it can not be disputed that the 
concluding act, cleverly written and managed as it is, appears 
somewhat tricky and theatrical by contrast with what has gone 
before. After six years of education and travel Mary Ann is as 
accomplished as she is lovely; Cinderella has become the Prin- 
cess. All Mr. Zangwill’s cleverness can not make so complete a 
transformation altogether reasonable. A less conventional con- 
clusion would have been at once more credible and more effective. 
But his final situation is skilfully devised.” 


AN ENGLISH VIEW OF BRET HARTE. 
M R. G. K. CHESTERTON, the London journalist and liter- 
ary critic, devotes one of the essays in his new book, 
It has 
been said of Mr. Chesterton that he “has a distinctive style and 


“ 


Varied Types,” to an American subject—Bret Harte. 
a riotous gift of paradox.” Both of these qualities are abundantly 
illustrated in the essay under consideration. Starting with the 
statement that “there are more than nine hundred and ninety-nine 
excellent reasons which we could all have for admiring the work of 
Bret Harte,” Mr. Chesterton goes on to say: “But one supreme 
reason stands out ina certain general superiority to them all—a 
reason which may be stated in three propositions united in a 
common conclusion: first, that he was a genuine American; sec- 
ond, that he was a genuine humorist; and, third, that he was not 


an American humorist.” We quote further: 


“With distinctively American humor Bret Harte had little or 
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nothing in common. The wild sky-breaking humor of America 
has its fine qualities, but it must in the nature of things be de- 
ficient in two qualities, not only of supreme importance to life and 
letters, but of supreme importance to humor, reverence, and sym- 
pathy. And these two qualities were knit into the closest texture 
of Bret Harte’s humor. Every one who has read and enjoyed 
Mark Twain, as he ought to be read and enjoyed, will remember a 
very funny and irreverent story about an organist who was asked 
to play appropriate music to an address upon the parable of the 
Prodigal Son, and who proceeded to play with great spirit, ‘ We'll 
all get blind drunk, when Johnny comes marching home.’ The 
best way of distinguishing Bret Harte from the rest of American 
humor is to say that if Bret Harte had described that scene, it 
would in some subtle way have combined a sense of the absurdity 
of the incident with some sense of the sublimity and pathos of the 
theme. You would have felt that the organist’s tune was funny, 
but not that the Prodigal Son was funny. But America is under a 
kind of despotism of humor. Every one is afraid of humor: the 
meanest of human nightmares. Bret Harte had, to express the 
matter briefly, but more or less essentially, the power of laughing, 
not only at things, but also with them. America has laughed at 
things magnificently, with Gargantuan reverberations of laughter. 
But she has not even begun to learn the richer 
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laxity of savages, the laxity of civilized men grown savage.” He 
dealt with the life of a people who, “having no certain past, 


? 


could have no certain future.” Mr. Chesterton says in conclu- 


sion: 


“The strangest of all the sardonic jests that history has ever 
played may be found in this fact: that there is a city which is of 
all cities the most typical of innovation and dissipation, and a cer- 
tain almost splendid vulgarity, and that this city bears the name 
in a quaint old European language of the most perfect exponent 
of the simplicity and holiness of the Christian tradition; the city is 
called San Francisco. San Francisco, the capital of the Bret 
Harte country, is a city typifying novelty in a manner in which it 
is typified by few modern localities. . . . Old California, at the 
time of the first rush after gold, was actually the paradox of the 
nation of foreigners. It was a republic of incognitos: no one 
knew who any one else was, and only the more ill-mannered and 
uneasy even desired to know. In such a country as this, gentle- 
men took more trouble to conceal their gentility than thieves living 
in South Kensington would take to conceal their blackguardism. 
In such a country every one is a stranger. In such a country it is 
not strange if men in moral matters feel something of the irre- 

sponsibility of a dream. To plan plans which 





lesson of laughing with them.” 

The characters in Bret Harte’s short stories, 
Mr. Chesterton asserts, show in a marked de- 
gree his qualities of sympathy and reverence. 
“He does not make his characters absurd in 
order to make them contemptible; it might 
almost be said that he makes them absurd in 
order to make them dignified.” For example, 
“the greatest creation of Bret Harte, greater 
even than Colonel Starbottle (and how terri- 
ble it is to speak of any one greater than Colo- 
nel Starbottle !), is that unutterable being who 
goes by the name of Yuba Bill. He is, of 
course, the coach-driver in the Bret Harte 
district. Yuba Bill, it might almost be said, 
is too great ever to be sociable. A circle of 
quiescence and solitude such as that which 
might ring a saint or a hermit rings this ma- 
jestic and profound humorist. His jokes... 








are continually miscarrying against men who 
are continually disappearing by the assist- 
ance of you do not know whom, to crush 
you know not whom, this must be a demor- 
alizing life for any man; it must be beyond 
description demoralizing for those who have 
been trained in no lofty or orderly scheme 
of right. Small blame to them, indeed, if 
they become callous and supercilious and 
cynical. And the great glory and achieve- 
ment of Bret Harte consists in this, that he 
realized that they do not become callous, 
supercilious, and cynical, but that they do 
become sentimental and romantic, and pro- 
foundly affectionate. He discovered the in- 
tense sensibility of the primitive man. To 
him we owe the realization of the fact that 
while modern barbarians of genius like Mr. 
Henley, and in his weaker moments Mr. Rud- 
yard Kipling, delight in describing the coarse- 
ness and crude cynicism and fierce humor of 
the unlettered classes, the unlettered classes 








fall suddenly and capriciously, like a crash of 
avalanches from a great mountain.” Mr, Whose brilliant 
Chesterton continues: 


“One of the worst of the disadvantages of 
the rich and random fertility of Bret Harte is 
the fact that it is very difficult to trace or recover all the stories 
that he has written. I have not within reach at the moment the 
story in which the character of Yuba Bill is exhibited in its most 
solemn grandeur, but | remember that it concerned a ride on the 
San Francisco stage-coach, a difficulty arising from storm and 
darkness, and an intelligent young man who suggested to Yuba 
Bill that a certain manner of driving the coach in a certain direc- 
tion might minimize the dangers of the journey. A profound 
silence followed the intelligent young man’s suggestion, and then 
(I quote from memory) Yuba Bill observed at last: 

“* Air you settin’ any value on that remark?’ 

“The young man professed not fully to comprehend him, and 
Yuba Bill continued reflectively : 

“* Cos there’s a comic paper in ’Frisco pays for them things, 
and I’ve seen worse in it.’ 

“To be rebuked thus is like being rebuked by the Pyramids or 
by the starry heavens. There is about Yuba Bill this air of pug- 
nacious calm, a stepping back to get his distance for a shattering 
blow, which is like that of Dr. Johnson at his best. And the effect 
is inexpressively increased by the background and the whole pic- 
ture which Bret Harte paints so powerfully: the stormy skies, the 
somber gorge, the rocking and spinning coach, and high above the 
feverish passengers the huge dark form of Yuba Bill, a silent 
mountain of humor.” 


Bret Harte, we are reminded, “had to deal with countries and 
communities of an almost unexampled laxity, a laxity passing the 





MR. G. K. CHESTERTON, 
and unconventional 
essays have created something of a sensa- 
tion in literary London. 

Courtesy of Dodd, Mead & Co. 


are in reality highly sentimental and relig- 
ious, and not in the least like the creations of 
Mr. Henley and Mr. Kipling. Bret Harte 
tells the truth about the wildest, the grossest, 
the most rapacious of all the districts of the 
earth—the truth that, while it is very rare in- 
deed in the world to find a thoroughly good man, it is rarer still, 
rare to the point of monstrosity, to find a man who does not 
either desire to be one or imagine that he is one already.” 





NOTES. 


HENRIK IBSEN’S early historical drama, ‘‘ The Pretenders” was recently 
presented in Brookline, Mass, by the ‘‘ Jefferson Dramatic Club,” an or- 
ganization of amateur players. 


The Bookman’s January list of the six best-selling books of the previous 
month is as follows: 


1. The Little Shepherd of Kingdom 4. The Heart of Rome.—Crawford. 
Come.—Fox. 5. Colonel Carter’s Christmas.— 

2. Rebecca.—Wiggin. Smith. 

3. The Call of the Wild.—London, 6. Cherry.—Tarkington. 


GEORGE GISSING, who died in London a few days ago, was the inter- 
preter of ‘Grub Street’ and the lives of the London poor, His novels 
bear such titles as ‘‘ The Unclassed,” ** The Nether World,” “The Whirl- 
pool.” ‘His nearest approach to popularity,’ says the New York 7%mes 
Saturday Review, ‘‘ was in 1898, when his critical essay on Charles Dickens 
was published. The eloquence, justness, and genuine enthusiasm of his 
appreciation of Dickens astonished people who had read a previous book or 
two of Gissing so superficially as to believe that the exuberant sentiment 
and the boundless faith in humanity of the greater novelist must have been 
distasteful to him, Gissing was much talked of then, and some who had 
not read Dickens before began to read him on the recommendation of one 
who had been accounted a pessimist. But that misused word ... was 
never properly applied to George Gissing. His books are sad but not ac- 
tually pessimistic.” 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


ACUTENESS OF SENSE IN SAVAGE RACES. 


SPECIAL study of sense-perception in a savage race has 

been made on Murray Island, Torres Straits, by an expedi- 
tion sent out by the University of Cambridge, England. The 
results of this investigation show, among other things, that there 
is little foundation for the belief that savages have acuter senses 
than civilized men, at any rate as far as these particular savages 
are concerned. 
in other quarters of the globe before indulging in hasty generaliza- 
tions. The results already reached are thus summarized in Za 
Nature (Paris, December 19) by M. Fr. de Zeltner, who writes: 


Probably we should wait for similar investigations 


“It is generally believed that savages are gifted with extraor- 
dinary development of the senses, out of all proportion with our 
own. All travelers’ tales swarm with typical examples that put 
primitive men ahead of us, so far as delicacy of sensation is con- 
cerned. It must now be acknowledged that everything that has 
been said on this subject is greatly exaggerated. Whenever it has 
been experimentally investigated, even with little scientific knowl- 
edge, it has been shown that their so-called superiority is of the 
slightest, even where it really exists at all. The fact has been 
strikingly demonstrated by an English scientific expedition under 
Dr. Haddon, which has been exploring the desolate region of 
Torres Straits. Convinced that a people can not be considered to 
be fully known when we are in ignorance of its psychophysiological 
characteristics, Dr. Haddon surrounded himself with specialists 
like Drs. Rivers, Myers, and McDougall, so as to make a com- 
plete study of the natives of Murray Island. Their small number 
(about 450) enabled him to devote the necessary time to his inves- 
tigation, and the fact that they knew a few words of .English made 
it more easy. 

“The optical tests were conducted by Dr. Rivers, and consisted 
in measurements of the acuteness of vision, made with a screen on 
which was painted the letter E. The subjects were required to 
indicate the position of this letter—whether erect, prone, inclined, 
etc. It was shown that their acuteness was barely superior to that 
of a normal European. Thus the cases of extraordinary vision 
reported by explorers must be referred simply to the remarkable 
faculty of coordination of images, and of attention, possessed by 
savages. 

“Experiments on color-vision also gave interesting results. We 
know how scanty the nomenclature of colors was in antiquity—so 
much so that some authors believe that the knowledge of colors 
was then only slightly developed. This opinion, which is strongly 
opposed by a certain school, is corroborated by the fact that the 
natives of Murray Island perceive only vaguely colors that are not 
represented to them by a determinate word. It is also curious to 
note that of 107 individuals examined, not one was color-blind, 
altho in Europe there are about four per cent. of such cases. 
Connected with this is the fact . . . that with Europeans the zone 
sensitive to red and green is more restricted, while that of blue 
and yellow is larger. With the Murray Islanders the green zone 
is the smallest and the blue the largest. 

“In everything that concerns color-contrast, consecutive images, 
binocular vision, etc., there is scarcely any difference between 
them and civilized man. 

“The difficult task of experimenting on the sense of hearing 
was given to Dr. Myers, who found that it was made harder still 
by disturbances of audition, due to the occupation of the natives 
as pearl-divers. He was able to show in the case of young sub- 
jects that they are inferior to Europeans, not only in acuteness of 
hearing, but also in appreciation of musical intervals. . . . Never- 
theless, it is remarkable that the scale of audible sounds is greater 
with savages than in civilized man. 

“Smell was hard to study because of difficulties opposed by the 
natives; but the experimenter believes that this sense also was 
normal. As for the sense of taste, the sole striking fact was the 
absence of any word designating the idea of ‘bitter.’ On the 
other hand, the sensitiveness of the skin and the evaluation of 
weight were found much more delicate than the average among the 
English. Doubt is thus cast on the theory that attributes the 
skin-sensitiveness of Europeans to the use of clothing. 

“Finally, there seems to be absolute equality between savages 
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and civilized men as regards the time of reaction to sense-impres- 
sions, save in the case of response to a visual signal, where the 
natives react slowly. This may, perhaps, be explained by the 
fact that they were unaccustomed to such an experiment. 

“It is probably true also that the difficulties encountered by the 
experimenters in exchanging ideas with the natives altered in some 
measure the results of the work that they accomplished. Never- 
theless, these investigations, of which we have been able to give 
here only a very general idea, and which are not entirely com- 
pleted, are of great interest. They do honor to the scientists who 
have obtained them and to the University of Cambridge as the 
originator of this. expedition, which marks one of the first steps 
toward the integral study of primitive peoples.” — 7rans/ation 
made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


A NEGLECTED DISCOVERY. 


HY some scientific discoveries become world-wide sensa- 
tions while others as wonderful are neglected is hard to 

Every one knows of radium, yet it differs from many 
other substances only in the intensity of its radioactivity, and when 


explain. 


radioactivity was discovered several years ago no attention was 
given to the matter by the public. The 2-rays “created a sensa- 
tion ” immediately ; but the recently discovered #-rays, regarded by 
many scientific men as still more remarkable, have failed to interest 
most of us. Says an editorial writer in 7he Electrical World 
and Engineer: 


‘ 


“It would be hard to mention an important scientific discovery 
which has attracted less public attention than Blondlot’s beautiful 
researches on the rays which he has thus named [w-rays]. The 
daily press, which is usually generous to striking discoveries, 
seems hardly to have learned that w-rays exist. And yet no work 
within a decade gives richer promise of important results. M. 
Blondlot’s latest discovery is that radiants which give out #-rays 
can communicate a similar variety of radioactivity to some neutral 
bodies upon which the #-rays fall. The phenomenon was discov- 
ered while concentrating the rays by a quartz lens upon a phos- 
phorescent screen, when it was found that the #-radiation persisted 
with the lens as a source after the original source was removed. 
Following up this clew, it turned out that various other substances 
became temporarily active after exposure to #-radiation. A sheet 
of lead, for example, became active on both faces after exposure 
to the rays, producing an effect that might easily have been mis- 
taken for penetration of the lead by a less experienced observer. 
In short, a set of phenomena closely similar to so-called induced 
radioactivity are produced by these extraordinary #-rays, which 
have so commonplace an origin as a Welsbach burner, and are re- 
flected and refracted like any other kind of radiant energy. The 
m-rays appear to form a connecting-link between the ordinary 
phenomena of light and the singular effects of radioactivity which 
have set the scientific world agog within the last year or two. No 
explanation of the latter can now be regarded as complete unless 
it takes full account of the former and their relation to ordinary 
radiation. A linkage of this sort is invaluable in preparing for 
generalization the great mass of experimental data that has been 
accumulated. The complete emission spectrum of a radiating 
substance has thus far never been determined, and until this can 
be done the phenomena which belong to the radiation can not fully 
be determined. The study of the #-rays has opened a new field of 
investigation which seems likely to yield some very important 
theoretical results.” 


From a note in Za ature (December 19) we learn that the curi- 
ous radiations from the human body discovered by Charpentier 
and Blondlot are found, on further study by D’Arsonval, to be 
closely analogous to these w-rays. Says that paper: 


“The apparatus used in showing the human radiations is com- 
posed of a screen of platinocyanid of barium rendered slightly 
luminous by a fragment of a radium salt. Under the influence of 
the #-rays, such a screen acquires a higher degree of luminosity. 
Now if instead of bringing the #-radiations we approach the screen 
to a muscle an increase in luminosity is seen. This increase isein 
proportion to the contraction of the muscle. The same effect is 
produced by the nerves. The sensitiveness of the apparatus is so 
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great that we may trace with it the course of a nerve under the 
skin. Thus, as M. d’Arsonval observes, physiology finds itself in 
the presence of a new method, and the exteriorization of a mani- 
festation of nervous activity is realized."-—Zvanslation made for 
THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


OUTLOOK FOR THE MOSQUITO. 


“PEAKING of the conference held in New York city on De- 
. cember 14 last to organize the war against mosquitoes, 
Engineering News asserts that the attitude of the public in rela- 
tion to the movement has now changed from ridicule to respect. 


It says: 


“Such tangible results have now been achieved and the hearty 
cooperation of such a large number of property owners, entomolo- 
gists, engineers, sanitarians, and public-spirited citizens generally 
has been secured as to make possible a well-attended conference 
of representative men, at which papers on various aspects of the 
mosquito problem were read and steps taken to form a permanent 
national organization to combat the mosquito nuisance and 
menace. As a conference, the gathering was notable for its 
many brief and forceful addresses and the character of the men 
who presented them. 
sanitary question, affecting the comfort, prosperity, and health of 
millions of people, the remarks were of a distinctly practical 
rather than theoretical character. Prominent New York men of 
affairs told of the satisfaction they had derived from money and 
time expended in exterminating mos- 


As adisctssion of a vital, economic and 
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gineers. W. H. Schott, consulting engineer of Chicago, was 
called upon and in an ingenious and effective way accomplished 
the job. A damper was placed in the old stack a few feet below 
the top and two holes were cut in the sides a short distance below 
the damper. This permitted the escape of the smoke and gases, 
and the workmen were able to rivet the previously prepared sheets 
into place with but little difficulty. The stack is five feet in diam 
eter and was extended to a height of one hundred and seventy feet 
in eight days.” 


THE HARMLESSNESS OF ELECTRICITY. 

, LECTRICITY, according to an editorial writer in Casséer’s 

Magazine, rarely does harm—that is, the harm that it does 

is not a direct electrical effect. The current only stirs up some 

thing else, such as chemical action or the expansive force of 

heated vapor, and that does the business. Possibly the man 

whose water-pipes have been destroyed by electrolysis, or whose 

dwelling has been shattered by a thunderbolt, does not care greatly 

whether the electric current is directly or only indirectly responsi- 

ble for the damage; but the fact, as stated, seems indisputable. 
Says the writer: 


“There are few forces of nature that are less harmful in them- 
selves than electricity. The damage done by flood or tornado, for 
instance, is done directly by the water or the air. But electricity, 
when it works, usually does so indirectly or by setting another of 
nature’s forces into operation. Anex- 





quitoes on their Long Island, Staten 
Island, and New Jersey estates. En 
gineers and entomologists told of their 
part in the study of the problem and 
in its successful solution. No one 
questioned the possibility and feasi 
bility of reclaiming any mosquito-in 
fected section and of suppressing both 
malaria and yellow fever, if individ 
uals and municipalities would coop- 
erate, and, in the case of large areas, 
if state and perhaps national govern 
ments would join in the work. Except 
for preliminary studies, however, lo- 
cal action alone will generally be suf 
ficient. Once the biological side of 
the question has been determined, 
funds raised, and private and public 
cooperation secured, the work of mos- 
quito extermination generally resolves 
itself into the engineering problems of 
drainage, filling, and, in some cases, 
the construction of dams or tide-gates 
to control water-levels. * Mosquito 
engineering,’ as Mr. Henry Clay 
Weeks, one of the most prominent 
workers in this new departure, terms 
it, promises to afford many oppor- 
tunities to engineers in the future.” 


Lengthening a Smoke- 
stack While in Use.—The tr1o- 
foot round iron smoke-stack of the 
Century Building in Indianapolis was 
recently lengthened sixty feet while 
the boiler and plant were in full oper- 
Says The Western Electri- 
cian, which gets its information from 
The Iron Age: 

“The stack had long been a source 
of annoyance to occupants of near-by 
tall buildings, and to extend it without 
banking the fires and shutting off the 
power of the manufacturing compa- 
nies occupying the Century Building 
was considered impossible by local en- 


ation. 
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EXTENDING A SMOKE-STACK WHILE IN FULL BLAST. 
Courtesy of The ron Age (New York). 


ception to this may be where the vic- 
tim may have been so weak, physio- 
logically, that a simple fall from a 
chair might have had a similar result. 
But in the majority of cases death from 
electric shock is shown to be due to 
well-defined chemical changes in the 
blood or tissues, due to the electric 
current. The damage done also to 
gas- and water-pipes by electrolysis, 
while primarily occasioned, it is true, 
by the escape of electricity from elec- 
tric-railway circuits, is not directly 
due to that force, but rather to a sec- ~ 
ondary action, and that a purely chem- 
ical one—namely, the setting free by 
electrical action of certain elements, 
such as chlorin and sodium, constit- 
uents of a saline solution in the soil, 
which attack and corrode the iron- 
pipes. Without some such solution 
in the soil there would be no such 
thing as electrolysis; also, when light- 
ning strikes a tree and shatters it, the 
result is not due directly to electricity, 
and not even to the electric current, 
but rather to the intense heat which — 
the electric current generates in pass- 
ing through the tree, which heat sud- 
denly converts the sap into steam, and 
the latter in expanding, if the force 
be sufficient, tears the tree to pieces. - 
If the force is not sufficiently power- 
ful, the effect may be only to loosen 
the bark of the tree in places, the evi- 
dence of which may last for years, but 
may not be otherwise hurtful to the 
tree’s growth. So far, indeed, from 
electricity being necessarily fatal to 
animal or vegetable life, it is well 
known that in proper quantities it is 
decidedly beneficial, and, when prop- 
erly applied, acts as a stimulus to 
vegetation. An excess of current, 
however, will also kill vegetation. 
In both of these cases its action is 
due to the chemical changes which it 
effects in the growing plant or tree.” 
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SCOW AND SAND-JACKS DESIGNED FOR TRANSFER OF DRAW-SPAN, AND LOWERING ON NEW PIER. 


A, Plungers which telescoped into sand-boxes B; C, D, Z, trussed bracing which was removed after bridge had been lowered slightly; F, G, tie-rods 
removed before bridge was lowered ; //, sand-holes operated by sliding-bars; ZL, bin into which the sands run when released from box B. 


Courtesy of The Scientific American (New York). 


BRIDGE-MOVING WITH THE AID OF SAND. 


HE recent raising of the tracks of the Lackawanna Railroad 

where they pass through the city of Newark, N. J., involved 

the removal of the drawbridge over the Passaic River. This great 

draw, weighing about a thousand tons, was successfully shifted 

thirty-five feet to one side and lowered over ten feet by the use of 

reservoirs of dry sand—a novel method as thus applied. Says 7he 
Scientific American (January 2) in an account of the feat: 


“The transfer of the draw-span involved moving the structure 
thirty-five feet laterally to the new pier and lowering it through a 
distance of ten and one-half feet. This was accomplished by 
transferring the span to four pontoons; warping the pontoons 
thirty-feet upstream and lowering the draw-span until it rested 
upon its bearings on the new pier. Regarded as an engineering 
feat, there is nothing new in such a transfer; but owing to the un- 
certain tidal conditions, the great depth through which the bridge 
had to be lowered, and the necessity for very precise centering of 
the span, new conditions existed which called for particular care 
and exactitude. The chief problem, of course, was to provide a 
means of lowering the draw-span accurately and safely through so 
great a distance, and the chief engineer, Mr. Lincoln Bush, who 
is responsible for the work, decided that it would be difficult and 
risky to make use of hydraulic jacks for a vertical drop of this ex- 
tent. In the first place, there was the possibility of an unequal 
action of the jacks, and there was the disadvantage that with hy- 
draulic jacks it would be impossible to make the fine lateral adjust- 
ments that would be necessary in placing the draw exactly to 
ee . 

“In order to cover the two points desired, namely, easy control 
in lowering and a certain degree of lateral adjustment in the final 
placing on the pier, Mr. Bush designed and used an entirely new 
apparatus which he defines as a sand-jack. The construction and 


~ 


operation of this was as follows: Transversely beneath each half 
of the draw were a pair of scows, each 314 feet wide by 108 feet 
long and g feet 6 inches deep. Transversely across the scows 
was built up a pair of oblong sand-boxes, one beneath each truss 
of the bridge. These boxes, which were constructed of 12 x 12 
timbers, measured 4 feet 1 inch in the clear in breadth, 54 feet in 
length, and 11 feet indepth. The boxes were filled with perfectly 
dry sand to within a few inches of the top. Resting upon the 
surface of the sand in each box was a plunger built up of 12 x 12 
timbers, whose external dimensions were such as to allow it to 
descend into the sand-box as the sand ran out, with a clearance all 
round of half an inch. These plungers were 11 feet high, and at 
the commencement of the operations their bottom face rested upon 
the sand just 7 inches below the top edge of the boxes. The latter 
were provided with four horizontal lines of sand-holes in the sides, 
each hole being 2 inches in diameter. The flow of the sand out of 
the holes was regulated by means of wooden sides on the outside 
of the boxes with holes in them to correspond with those in the 
box. “There were also two lines of 2-inch holes bored in the bot- 
tom of the boxes. _To prevent racking or swaying of the structure, 
the two plungers were braced together by means of timber struts 
and iron tie-rods. In carrying out the transfer of the span, the 
pontoons, partially submerged with water-ballast, were floated be- 
neath the bridge, the centrifugal pumps were started, discharging 
the water-ballast, and the span was lifted from its bearings. It 
was then warped upstream and centered over the new pier; and 
then, by opening the sand-holes and allowing the sand to flow out, 
the span was brought down speedily and with great accuracy until 
it rested upon its new bearings, the work being carried through 
without any hitch, and this in spite of the fact that a heavy rain- 
storm came on and lasted throughout the whole of the operation. 
If the water had entered the boxes, of course it would have packed 
the sand and prevented its flow through the sand-holes; but provi- 
sion for this contingency had been made by covering the sand- 
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boxes with tarpaulins. A certain amount of water, however, did 
get into one box, but its presence was quickly detected, and the 
temporary packing of the sand was easily remedied by the proper 
manipulation of the sand-holes. The announcement that the draw- 
span was to be lowered by these very original methods attracted 
widespread attention in the engineering world; and it is gratifying 
to the railroad company, and particularly to the chief engineer, to 
know that, in spite of predictions of trouble, the work was carried 
through with accuracy and despatch.” 





ALLEGED BLEACHING OF NEGROES BY 
X-RAYS. 


N account of the successful use of x-rays to turn negroes 
white in a Philadelphia hospital has been productive of nu- 
merous sensational newspaper articles, not to mention comic para- 
graphs and cartoons. The story as it appeared in the Philadelphia 
Record runs as follows: 


“A recent discovery at the University of Pennsylvania shows 
that . . . the blackest skin can be made white through the agency 
of the wonderful x-ray. 

“The discovery was made incidentally while negroes were being 
treated with the rays for cancer and lupus, and altho no attempt 
has been made to try the effect of the light upon the skin of a 
healthy negro, yet there is no reason to doubt that the rays could 
be employed for the sole purpose of whitening the skin and that 
before long some one will hang out the sign, ‘ Complexions 
Bleached to any Desired Shade.’ 

“Dr. H. K. Pancoast, the sciagrapher of the University hos- 
pital, noticed that after negroes had been treated for some time 
with the rays the skin became gradually whiter, and that after a 
long time the surface became perfectly white in every place that 
the light touched. The condition is apparently permanent, for 
some of the negroes have not been treated for many months, yet 
the skin remains as white as after the last treatment. 

“The white-colored skin is exactly like that of an ordinary white 
man, and presents a perfectly healthy appearance. It is natural 
skin, but the former coloring has disappeared, because the rays 
have destroyed the pigment which caused it. 

“The same condition is met with now and then in negroes who, 
tho perfectly healthy otherwise, have had the coloring-cells die 
out, when white patches appear. The x-ray is a most powerful 
agent of destruction, and under its influence the pigment is totally 
destroyed, and there is no power to reproduce it, giving the skin a 
permanent whiteness. 

“There is no reason to believe but that a healthy negro could be 
whitened by having the coloring-matter bleached from his skin, 
and the only question is whether or not the patient would be able 
to stand the treatment applied so extensively. The x-ray will not 
only destroy the pigment, but if applied with enough force it will 

‘entirely kill the tissues, and this sort of a burn is the worst known 
to medicine. But with a mild application extending over a long 
space of time the burns could be avoided. In the cases treated at 

{the University hospital there were no burns whatever, and the 
patients are perfectly healthy. It seems possible to give the treat- 
ment without impairing the health of the subject.” 


On this statement Dr. Carl Beck, a recognized authority on the 
uses and effects of the x-ray, in an interview printed in the New 
York Sun (December 28), commented as follows: 


“I can say most emphatically that the negro will never be able 
to change the color of his skin by the use of the 2-ray. The prop- 
osition is not anew one. Some years ago I made experiments as 
to the effect of the a-ray on the skin of negroes. I found that 
some of the pigment which differentiates the skin of the black 
man from the white would be burned out, if I may use that ex- 
pression. But very little of it. 

“The result was a dull, dirty-colored skin. Even this was not 
permanent. In a comparatively short time the pigment would 
return and the skin resume its natural hue. 

“T consider it an absolute impossibility to continue the use of 
the ray long enough to burn out all the pigment, or to apply it all 
over the body so that the entire skin would be affected. An inju- 
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dicious use of the x-ray inflicts a most painful and dangerous burn. 
A long or general application of it would be little less than crim- 
inal.” 





The Origin of Life.—That life is essentially a chemical 
reaction that has been handed down from one portion of material 
substance to another since it first took place in the primitive ocean 
of some remote geological epoch, is asserted by Prof. Albert P. 
Mathews, of Chicago University, in an article in 7he World To- 
Day (January). Professor Mathews believes that it is not too 
much to hope that this reaction may be produced artificially, in 
which case we shall have living matter chemically formed. Says 
the writer: ae 


“It is supposed that when the earth was very hot and cooling 
certain compounds of carbon and nitrogen called cyanogen com- 
pounds were formed in large quantities and precipitated into the 
warm primitive sea. These compounds then entered into a reac- 
tion which resulted in the production of protoplasm, and this 
reaction has been handed down from one particle of protoplasm 
to another from cell to cell ever since. Altho originally this reac- 
tion took place outside of protoplasm, it is now confined to it, 
since the conditions on the surface of the earth no longer enable it 
to continue outside. In my opinion this reaction probably con- 
cerns the cyanogen compounds which are produced in the course 
of the chemical changes in the cell, and this reaction in its turn 
produces the complex proteids and other substances which give 
protoplasm its contractile and other powers. To make living mat- 
ter, if this is true, we shall not have first to make albumin. Albu- 
min is a result of the reaction and not the cause; nor shall we have 
to make a living substance, for, as has been shown, no such sub- 
stance probably exists; but we shall have to duplicate a reaction 
in which possibly several substances are concerned. While, 
therefore, its artificial synthesis may be long delayed, and while 
unforeseen obstacles may arise, I think from recent progress we 
have every reason to feel encouraged and to look forward with 
confidence to the artificial formation of protoplasm.” 


SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


TO the assertion of the New York Interborough Railway Company that 
the third rail has never been successfully covered, Fvectricity replies as 
follows: ‘‘We must beg to differ. It is true that it has not been protected 
in the large cities named, but it has elsewhere. And what can be donein 
one locality can be accomplished in another, providing sufficient funds are 
forthcoming for the alterations.”’ 


THAT there is sufficient radium in pitchblende to make it possible fora 
photograph to be taken by it directly is announced by Prof. A. R. Crook of 
Northwestern University. Says 7he Electrical World and Engineer: “By 
winding tin wire around a sensitive photographic plate and wrapping the 
latter in several coverings of black paper to exclude the light, the radium 
rays from the pitchblende passed through the paper and made an impres- 
sion on the sensitive plate, so that when the plate was developed it showed 
where the wires had been wrapped around it. Professor Crook states that 
the value of the experiment lies in the proof of a new way in which to dis- 
cover radium in minerals.” 


THE Nobel prizes, each of the value of about $40,000, were awarded in 
Christiania on December 10. The prize in physics was divided between M. 
Becquerel and M. and Mme. Curie, of Paris. The prize in chemistry was 
awarded to Professor Arrhenius, of Stockholm; the prize in medicine to 
Dr. Finsen, of Copenhagen, and the prize in literature to Dr. Bjérnstjerne 
Bjérnsen, of Christiania. It may seem somewhat ungracious,’” says 
Science, “‘to call attention to the fact that three of the four recipients are 
Scandinavians, whereas Nobel wrote in his will ‘I expressly direct that in 
the award of prizes no attention whatever shall be paid to nationality, so 
that only the most worthy shall receive the prize, whether he be a Scandi- 
navian or not.’ It is also the case that, contrary to the express directions 
of Nobel’s will, about half the income of the fund has been diverted to 
local uses.”’ 


‘A GERMAN experimenter, Herr Bernhard, noting the structure of alu- 
minum,” says 7he Engineer, “‘ decided to try it for putting an edge on fine- 
cutting instruments, such as surgical knives, razors, etc. He found that it 
acted exactly like a razor-hone of the finest quality. Further investigation 
showed that when steel is rubbed on it the aluminum disintegrates, 
forming a minute powder of a greasy, unctuous nature that clings to steel 
with great tenacity, and thus assists in cutting away the surface of the 
harder metal. So fine is the edge produced that it cam not be made finer 
by the strop, which, used in the ordinary way, merely tends to round the 
edge.” In quoting the above statement 7he American Machinist says that 
an aluminum hone tried recently by an engineer who had read a similar 
item of news was not at all satisfactory. It remarks: “If the German ex- 
perimenter named made a success of it, perhaps there is ‘some important 
detail left out. Does he use oil, water, or other lubricant?” 
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RELIGION IN 1903. 


REEMINENT among the events of the past year, so far as 
they affect the Christian church, were the death of Pope Leo 
XIII. and the election of his successor. Of church problems dur- 
ing the year the most vexing has probably been that of religious 
education. Of tendencies within the church during 1903 the most 
important is perhaps that toward denominational unity. Such, in 
brief, is the impression conveyed by a résumé of the year’s prog- 
ress printed_in the Boston Congregationalist (December 26). To 
quote from it: 


“In Australia, Great Britain, France, and the United States re- 
lations between church and state as they pertain to education of 
the children and youth have been divisive issues; in Australia the 
results of the extreme secularism of the past have led to formal 
Protestant union in an effort to restore instruction in the Bible to 
the public schools; in France it has been shown in the resolute 
and successful effort of the Combes ministry to take education out 
of the hands of the Roman Catholic teaching orders and bring 
complete secularization of the educational system of the republic; 
in Great Britain it has caused the successful Passive Resistance 
movement on the part of Free-Churchmen against payment of 
public rates for the support of Church of England schools; and 
in this country it has taken the form of a reopening, in addresses 
before religious and educational gatherings and in articles in the 
public prints, of the question of the satisfactoriness or unsatisfac- 
toriness of the ethical results which have come from our present 
method of dealing with religion in the free public schools. 

“The latent conviction more or less generally diffused, coupled 
with increasing recognition by pedagogues and clergymen and 
Sunday-school workers of a progressive type, that the result of 
the Sunday-school system of the Protestant churches was not alto- 
gether satisfactory, led early in the year to the formation of the 
Religious Education Association, which in some respects is the 
most significant new movement of the year in the Protestant 
churches of the United States.” 


Passing on to a consideration of the movements toward a closer 
affiliation among sects, Zhe Congregationalist says: 


“Methodists North and South have met, through committees, 
in conference perfecting a joint hymnal, but they apparently are 
no nearer on the divisive issues growing out of slavery and the 
Civil War. In England, on the contrary, the minor Wesleyan 
bodies have come a step nearer together, and everything is tending 
there toward consolidation of Wesleyanism in the motherland, just 
as it has come to pass in Canada and Australia with such marked 
good. 

“Most successful of all the efforts to Christian unity of the year, 
because representing most diversity of polity and because some- 
what further along than the movement in Australia, has been the 
drawing together of Congregationalists, Methodist Protestants, and 
United Brethren of this country in the first steps of what may be 
affiliation. 

“In far-off Australia, Methodists, Presbyterians, and Congrega- 
tionalists have taken the first steps toward ultimate unity. Some 
of the utterances—notably that of Bishop Gailor at the recent 
Pan-Episcopal Congress in Washington—show that the Protestant 
Episcopal Church is kindly disposed toward the non-Episcopal 
Protestant sects, and that it has far more in common with them 
than it has with the Orthodox Greek or Roman Catholic churches 
—as they have come to be—but there has been no official Prot- 
estant Episcopal approach toward non-Episcopalians on lines any 
less proscriptive than those put forth a few years ago.” 


Theological controversy originating in Professor Delitzsch’s 
“Babel and Bible” lectures has been especially active in Germany. 


Noting this, the New York /ndependent (January 7) goes on to 
Say: 


“The discussion has not raised much of a disturbance in other 


countries. For England and America, of really more interest has 
been the completion of Professor Cheyne’s ‘ Encyclopedia Bib- 
lica,’ which practically rejects all supernaturalism in the New 
Testament, as well as the Old, thus familiarizing the English 
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reader with the extremest radical views of German Rationalists. 
The milder higher criticism of Hastings’s ‘ Bible Dictionary’ has 
hardly raised any outcry. In this country, while sporadic attacks 
have been occasionally made on the liberal utterances of such men 
as Dr. Rainsford and Professor Bowne, they have attracted little 
serious attention.” 


Recent developments in the Philippines are chronicled by 7he 
Independent as follows: 


“The Aglipay schism from the Roman Catholic Church has 
grown to surprising dimensions, and it is now uncertain whether 
the new American bishops will be able to suppress it. They have 
with them the strength of the old church, with its rightful claims, 
and they have much greater skill and wisdom; but the sentiment 
of the people has been with the native clergy, who have so largely 
joined the new body. Already the right of the Aglipay priests to 
the local churches is coming before the courts.. The sale of the 
friars’ lands to the United States Government, and their partition 
among the people, with the removal of the friars, will help the 
American bishops in their contention with the party of Archbishop 
Aglipay.” 


The remarkable progress of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation during 1903 is reviewed by Hamilton W. Mabie in Associa- 
tion Men (New York, January). He says in part: 


“The Young Men’s Christian Association in 1903 added to its 
equipment in North America a new building every six days, with 
a total cost of nearly $3,000,000, and now has 117 such underta- 
kings on foot with $4,000,000 pledged for more buildings. It also 
paid off nearly $500,000 on debts on property, and received nearly 
$250,000 for endowment. ‘The membership has so increased in 
many cities, notably in Buffalo and Newark, that new and larger 
buildings have been erected and large branch buildings established 
where young men center. It is taking its educational work into 
factories and industrial plants. The most notable development in 
its religious enterprise has been in its popular noon services in in- 
dustrial plants. Street Railway Association buildings have been 
opened at Brooklyn, a quarrymen’s association at Proctor, Vt., 
miners’ in Mexico, and colored coal-miners’ in Iowa, and in new 
lumber-towns in Arkansas and Mississippi. In one new railroad 
association in the Southwest, go per cent. of the male population 
are members. Thirty-three railroad buildings were opened in the 
year. A general rule is made by the State Association committees 
to organize only where the business men of a town will erect a 
suitable building for an association, under the direction of a 
trained secretary.” 


Mission work has prospered during the year. The latest report 
of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
shows an increase of income in the United States and Great 
Britain of $2,000,000 over the previous year. The United States 
is represented by 6,991 stations and out-stations, 1,617 men, 2,638 
women, 20,901 native laborers, and 506,606 communicants, of 
whom 43,723 were added last year. The income of the societies 
reported is $7,176,845. 





ARCHBISHOP QUIGLEY’S ATTACK UPON THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


HE latest word in the Roman Catholic campaign against the 
American public-school system has been spoken by Arch- 
bishop Quigley, in an address before the Chicago “Catholic 
Woman’s League,” that has aroused national attention and is re- 
markable for its frankness. Zhe New World (Chicago), which 
complains that much of the press comment evoked has been based 
on “wofully garbled” accounts, prints the archbishop’s address 
verbatim, and from this source we quote the following representa- 
tive paragraphs: 

“ Liberalism is still the fundamental error of the age. It is the 
denial of all authority and right outside of the individual and the 
state, and now generally proclaims the supremacy of the state in 
all human affairs, spiritual and secular. It began in rebellion 
against the divinely established authority of the church and its vis- 
ible head, and has long since ended in abject submission to the 
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human authority of the state in all things. This is especially true 
of it, and more universally, in its attitude toward education.” 
“The modern spirit of liberalism would make the state supreme 
in morals and education to the end of getting rid of all religion 
that is not the creature of the state, and bringing up children in 
pure secularism. This is atheism; for what else is the assertion 
that the state is supreme in human affairs, than the denial of the 
authority of God and His church. The American system of non 
sectarianism will inevitably produce the same result. It 
banishes God and religion from the education of the child.” 


“ 


also 


Catholics know from saddest experience that non-sectarian 
schools are for the most part Protestant schools, supported and 
protected by the state. If not actually Protestant, then they are, 
what logically they should be, godless. They are not schools 
which Catholics can use. But it will be said, How can the state 
otherwise make provision for the education of all the children in 
the land, and at the same time respect the rights of parents to 


educate their children in their own 
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Hibernians and the United Irish societies of Chicago and Cook 
County, declares : 


“We believe in the American non-sectarian public school, and 
we believe in educating the youth of all races side by side, so that 
they may grow up as friends, trusting each other, not as enemies 
suspicious of one another. We believe it would be a fatal mistake 
to have the American public schools run, or controlled, by ecclesi- 
astics of any creed. As it stands, the Catholic, the Protestant, the 
dissenter, the Jew, and the Confucian drink at the same deep foun- 
tain of knowledge. All have their separate religious instruction 
where it properly belongs—in the church, the temple, and the Sun- 
day-school. If the latter is not provided by any particular church, 
the fault lies with the church, not with the state, the parents, or 
the children. 

“The supremacy of the state, with all due respect to the able 
archbishop, is not denial of God. The power of the state comes 

from the people, and the voice of 





religious belief? We simply point 





to the denominational 


Great Britain and its colonies, Ger- 


system ol 


many and Austria, as an exempli 
fication of how this difficulty may 
be solved and all rights of state and 
parents conserved. In these lands 
government does not claim the right 
to tax the whole people to establish 
and maintain schools which only a 
part of the people can use with a 
safe conscience. Schools are pro- 
vided for the minority as well as for 
the majority.” 

“We do not flatter ourselves that 
infidels and Protestants will grant t 
us the justice of giving us our pro- : 
portion of the public schools, or i 
levied 
schools from 


relieve us of the tax 
maintain 


how 
upon us to 
which excluded or in 
taught. 
The time is past in this country, 
nevertheless, when the non-Catho- 
lic majority can interfere with our 
right to establish and maintain our 


religion is 


which a false religion is 


own schools, colleges, and univer- 
sities, or oblige us directly to send 
our children to their state schools, 
as has been done in other countries 


and in other times. I say directly, 











the people has been recognized from 
classic times as the voice of God. 
The Deity makes the people his 
oracle, and wo to the people who 
place any church above the state. 
The glory of America is that there 
is no state church—that abomination 
of true religion—within its borders; 
no sectarian college of any kind 
maintained at the expense of the 
national Government. ... As_ the 
matter stands, we see no good to 
the church or to the community in 
putting forward an _ impracticable 
theory. 

“The Catholics, altho the largest 
individual denomination in the 
United States, are hopelessly in the 
minority in proportion to the non- 
Catholic population. In a close 
vote they might hold ‘ the balance 
of power,’ but such conditions do 
not often arise. Any bill formula- 
ted on the ideas advanced by Arch- 
bishop Quigley would be over- 
whelmingly defeated in the state 
legislature, and, even if passed, 
would raise such a feeling of bit- 
terness in the non-Catholic mind as 
to utterly neutralize any sectarian 
good it might accomplish.” 











The Northwestern Christian Ad- 





because there is need of eternal 
vigilance on our part lest indirectly 
they may impose this obligation 


An instance of this indi 
rect way of violating our right of 
conscience, you have here in the city 
of Chicago in the adoption of a 
normal school by the school board 


upon us. 


, Which your sons and daugh- 
ters who aspire to employment as teachers in the public schools 
must frequent for a tyme, or be denied admission to the positions 
of teachers. Against such a requirement we must protest.” 

“This New World was discovered by Catholics and taken pos- 
session of in the name of the cross, and we can not get it out of 
our hopes that the cross will yet come into the possession of its 
own. . . . Whatever our present difficulties may be, and they are 
many and great, we must ever continue to assert the rights of the 
church as the representative of God. The time will come when 
we shall be listened to as were the Christians of old; for He in 
whom we trust will not permit His church to go down before on- 
slaughts of men and theories whose triumph would mean the 
revival of paganism in the modern state.” 


Archbishop Quigley’s address is widely commented upon in the 
religious press. The Roman Catholic papers in most cases echo 
his sentiments, as might have been expected. In one instance, 
however, and that within his own diocese, a hostile attitude is 
taken. The Chicago C7t/zen, a newspaper edited by a prominent 


Roman Catholic and officially representing the Ancient Order of 


ARCHBISHOP QUIGLEY, OF CHICAGO, 


Whose latest utterance ‘‘makes it perfectly plain that the 
Roman hierarchy is antagonistic to our public-school system, 
and intends to overthrow it if it can.” 


vocate (Chicago, Meth. Episc.) com- 
ments: 


“The utterances of Archbishop 
Quigley are another evidence of the 
correctness of the assertion that has been made from time to 
time in Zhe Northwestern that Roman Catholic ecclesiastics would 
soon make a serious effort to secure a division of the public funds 
for the support of the Roman Catholic schools. If this movement 
is successful, it means not only the state support of Roman 
Catholic schools and of the orders which would furnish the 
teachers for them, but the death of the American public-school 
system, which is the bulwark of the American republic. . . . The 
un-American utterances of Cardinal Gibbons and Archbishop 
Quigley should open the eyes of the people to the importance of an 
amendment to the Constitution that will prohibit the use of public 
funds for the support of sectarian institutions.” 


The New York Examiner (Baptist) says: 


“The archbishop states the issue fairly and squarely. He 
makes it perfectly plain that the Roman hierarchy is antagonistic 
to our public-school system, and intends to overthrow it if it can. 
But ‘ forewarned is forearmed,’ and the American people are less 
shrewd than we think they are if they can be taken in by such 
specious pleas. The public schools are by no means perfect, but 
they are serving a good purpose—not the least of which is that 
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very alienation of the young from the bondage of medieval super- 
stition of which the archbishop complains—and the good sense of 
the community will not suffer them to be overthrown.” 





RESULTS OF THE CHURCH CENSUS IN NEW 
YORK. 


OR several weeks past the daily papers have been printing 
accounts of a census that was being taken in the churches of 

New York. Zhe Church Economist (New York, January) presents 
the first complete summary of results, prepared by Mr. William 
T. Demarest, of the Church News Association. It seems that the 
time chosen for the count was the last four Sundays of November 
and the first Sunday of December. 
days were pleasant. 


With one exception, the Sun- 
The cooperation of pastors was asked for in 
making the count, anda printed postal-card blank was sent by which 
the returns were to be forwarded to the office of the Church News 
Association. The territory was divided into four districts, the 
first and northernmost being approximately that part of the island 
lying north of Central Park. The second district was the east and 
west sides of the park, and a little to the south of it. The third 
was the full width of the island from Fifty-third Street to Four- 
teenth. The fourth was the whole southern end of the island, ex- 
tending from Fourteenth Street to the Battery. The most impor- 
tant results of the investigation may be summarized thus: 


The population of Manhattan Island, estimated from the figures 
of the government census of 1900, is now 2,007,350. The totals of 
the church-attendance canvass show that a little over 21 per cent. 
of the population attend Christian services every Sunday. If the 
430,000 Jews were deducted from the population total, the percent- 
age of Christian attendance would be over 27. 

Protestant church attendance is found to be almost equally 
divided between morning and evening services. The term “eve- 
ning ” covers, for the purpose of this canvass, afternoon and evening 
services. As might be expected, the Roman Catholic attendance 
is mainly at morning masses, the afternoon and evening congrega- 
tions numbering little more than 10 per cent. of the whole. The 
figures for the Roman Catholic evening attendance show, however, 
that the claim sometimes made by Protestants that Roman Catholic 
churches are closed after noon on Sundays is not based upon facts. 
Another point worth noting is that the attendance of children at 
services represents a little over 10 per cent. of the total Protestant 
attendance, and the Roman Catholic children’s attendance repre- 
sents 14.5 per cent. of the total. 

There has been some discussion as to the relative efficiency of 
the large and small Protestant church. A few figures will show 
the relative attendance at small, medium, and large churches in 
the leading religious bodies. The Episcopal churches with mem- 
berships below 300 each are attended by 76.3 per cent. of their 
membership. Those with memberships ranging from 300 to 600 
average 79.7 per cent. in attendance. The larger Episcopal 
churches, with memberships exceeding 600, have an attendance 
percentage of 76.4. The large Presbyterian churches do not make 
so good a showing compared with the smaller ones; those with 
memberships exceeding 600 having an attendance percentage of 
about 80.2, while the small churches, with memberships lower than 
300, average 93.6 per cent. The churches with between 300 and 
600 membership rank first in point of attendance, with 96.2 per 
cent. 

Methodist churches nearly all exceed their membership by their 
attendance figures, but the smaller churches (less than 300 mem- 
bers) have 137 percentage of attendance, while the larger (300 to 
600 members) have 114.7 per cent. There are so few churches of 
this body with more than 600 members that a computation of their 
attendance percentage would not be instructive. Reformed 
churches are almost equally divided between the three classes in 
size. The smallest has the best attendance, the percentage being 
106.3. The middle class has 99.2, while the largest has the lowest 
percentage, 82.7. Baptist churches of the medium class in mem- 
bership averaged higher in attendance than the smaller or larger 
churches. The percentage for those in the smaller class is 92.6, 
_ that for the middle class 97, while the larger churches have only 
70.6 per cent. The small Lutheran churches rank much higher 
in point of attendance than the larger ones. Churches with less 
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than 300 members have 89.8 percentage of attendance, those from 
300 to 600 members 75.6 percentage, and those above 600 members 
but 50 per cent. 


The Church Economist comments editorially : 


“The results have a value which we will not discuss, further 
than to point out that they show by no means a discouraging situ- 
ation. The fact that a fourth of the entire Protestant population 
of New York is in the habit of attending church service regularly 
is most impressive. 

“No other summons calls so large a proportion of New York’s 
inhabitants together for any stated purpose. We doubt even if 
the numberless branches of business occupation yield so large a 
roll of wage-earners. It exceeds the total registration of male 
adults for the requirements of citizenship; it vastly surpasses the 
daily totals of attendance on secular amusements, and, in short, it 
is anew proof that religion is now, as in the days of Lord Bacon, 
‘ the chief bond of human society.’ 

“One suggestive feature we may allude to is the practical equal- 
ity of the morning and evening attendance among the Protestant 
and miscellaneous services. We have heard so much of the neg- 
lect of the second service that this exhibit will come as a surprise 
to most persons. 

“It should not be forgotten that, in the Protestant churches, 
there is a large Sunday attendance at supplementary services, such 
as brotherhood and Christian Endeavor meetings, after-meetings, 
and the like. And in connection with the Sunday-school service, 
many adults attend statedly as teachers, officers, and members.” 





WORK OF THE FRENCH DOMINICAN FATHERS 
IN AFRICA. 


HE conversion of individuals to the Christian faith is no 
longer the immediate aim of the Dominican missionaries in 

the French African possessions. Their “struggle and toil and sac- 
rifice is to make the native and Mohammedan peoples love Chris- 
tianity and Christians—and France. Then, in another generation, 
they will be ready to receive the Gospel message.” This is the 
plan which the “ White Fathers” are following out in their labors 
in French Africa, according to a writer, E. Marin, in Le Corre- 


spondant (Paris). He says: 


“It is principally by their works of benevolence and education 
that the White Fathers, so loyally aided by the White Sisters, are 
making the millions of Africans love the Christian religion and the 
French republic. If, at the same time, they have the great joy of 
winning for God certain individual souls, this result is in reality 
less important in the evangelization of the country than the uplift- 
ing influence exerted upon the great mass of the population. To 
seek above all to lessen as much as possible, and finally do away 
with entirely, the prejudices and feelings which keep apart the 
Mussulman and Christian civilizations, to gain the confidence 
and sympathy of the native peoples by works of love and charity, 
and thus prepare the land and its precious souls to receive the 
Gospel message—this is the program laid out for the missionaries 
by the illustrious founder of their order, Cardinal Lavigerie, and 
followed by them in all our [French] possessions in Africa.” 


Father Hacquard, one of the most devoted of these missionaries, 
who made five long journeys into the heart of the black country, 
and who died on the field of his labors at the headwaters of the 
Niger in 1901, expressed to M. Marin his views on the evangeliza- 
tion of French Africa, and his experiences confirmed the ideas of 
the review writer. Father Hacquard believed that education, 
especially in the general facts of physics and applied science, is 
the imperative need of all Africa and “absolutely necessary as an 


avant courier of Christianity.” M. Marin reports him as saying: 


“The young people, and the children especially, should be given 
a large measure of instruction, not only at school, but constantly, 
in every-day conversation, with special emphasis on the order of 
natural events, and explanations of common physical phenomena. 
This in good time will have a mighty influence in the propagation 
of the true faith and in destroying superstitions, prejudices, child- 
ish fears. For it is the blackness of their ignorance rather than 
that of their skin which has made the negro the victim of sorcery, 
superstition, and fetichism, and of the ‘doctors’ who use these 
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terrors to exploit their poor bodies. The negroes who have been 
freed by education from these chains have already shown them- 
selves men much superior to the great mass.” 


The magnitude of the educational and benevolent work done by 
the white Fathers in French Africa, we are told, may be estimated 
from some of the data of one mission in the north, near to the 
Moroccan frontier. This mission has 19 schools under its super- 
vision, with 1,032 pupils, and 22 charitable institutions—chiefly 
hospitals—in which more than 200,000 sick are cared for.— 77ans- 


lation made for THE LITERARY DIGEs?T. 


CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE IN THE SCIENTIFIC 
ATMOSPHERE. 


is not impossible that the Methodist pastor in West Medford, 

Mass., who formulated heresy charges recently against Prof. 
Borden P. Bowne, of Boston, would have felt disposed to include 
Prof. William North Rice, of Wesleyan University, in the im- 


peachment, had he seen in season the book 
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nothing about, concludes nevertheless that “ when we trace a con- 
tinuous evolution from the nebula to the dawn of life, and, again, 
a continuous evolution from the dawn of life to the varied fauna 
and flora of to-day, crowned with glory in the appearance of man 
himself, we can hardly fail to accept the suggestion that the transi- 
tion from the lifeless to the living was itself a process of evolution.” 
The author thinks evolution “an implacable foe of that sort of 
theistic philosophy that . . . recognizes the presence and agency 
of God only in unusual and startling events,” a God “who is seen 
only in the supposed gaps in the continuity of nature.” The ap- 
plication of the evolutionary philosophy to a doctrine of prayer 
leads the author to views of this kind: 


“We can not believe to-day that if God has purposed up to a 
certain moment to do a particular thing He will change His mind 
and decide todo something else in obedience to the dictation of 
our prayers. Such a notion would imply either that God’s wisdom 
was so imperfect that our prayers could convince Him of the de- 
sirability of a change of plan, or that His purpose was so weak 

that He could yield to our simple importu- 





which Professor Rice has recently published, 
called “ Christian Faith in an Age of Science.” 
This work is an attempt to set forth the pres- 
ent status of Christian doctrine and belief as 
affected by the general scientific atmosphere 
of our own day. The author, from the stand- 
point of a student of science, observes the 
manner in which modern science is showing 
us the unity of the universe, and then indi- 
affected 
‘ theology, arriving at the conclusion that the 
His 


mind and the nature of some of 


cates how these conclusions have 
great verities of Christianity remain. 
attitude of 
his conclusions may be inferred from passages 
like the following upon the proposed recon- 
ciliation between Genesis and geology : 

“The conclusion which seems forced upon 
us is that no reconciliation between the ge- 
ological record and that of Genesis is possi- 
ble. The order of events in Genesis is one 








nity. The man who believes that God will 
change His plan in obedience to prayer, and 
still dares to pray, must be possessed of sub- 
lime hardihood. If I could fancy that God 
was willing to abdicate the throne of the 
universe in my behalf, I would not accept the 
tremendous responsibility.” 

In accordance with this general theory, the 
author disbelieves that the sun stood still, or 
the earth either, at the command of Joshua, 
and hints that as the account was taken from 
the lost “Book of Jasher,” which was prob- 
ably a poem, the account was a mere poetical 
allegory. In the same way the author says 
that “there is surely no sufficient ground for 
believing that the prophet (Jonah) was swal- 
lowed by a sea-monster, kept alive for three 
days in the alimentary canal of that creat- 
ure, and subsequently discharged alive upon 


the shore.” While he thinks that some mira- 








which would naturally suggest itself to an 
unscientific but somewhat philosophical im- 
agination. Let us fairly recognize that 
inspiration does not mean omniscience, and 
that errors in detail on the part of the biblical writers, espe- 
cially on subjects outside the sphere of morals and religion, do 
not invalidate the claims of Christianity as a revelation. We 
shall then be freed from any anxiety as to the reconciliation be- 
tween the opening chapters of Genesis and modern science. 
Ina spirit of purely literary and historical criticism we can then 
consider what the original writer of the two narratives in Genesis 
and what the compiler who put them into the Pentateuch prob- 
ably believed and probably intended to teach—whether the first 
narrative was intended to be history or poetry; whether the 
days were intended to have any chronological signification or not; 
whether the order of events was intended to be an order of time, 
or only an order of thought; whether the second narrative was 
conscious allegory, or myth, erroneously believed by the writer or 
the compiler to be history.” 


The whole question of the historicity of Genesis is disposed of 
by Professor Rice in these words: 


“It is evident, in general, that we have in the Book of Genesis 
nothing that approaches the character of reliable history till about 
‘the time of Abraham. The comparison of the teaching of science 
with the record of Genesis leads us to the conclusion that the date 
and record of creation of the earth and of man and the early his- 
tory of any human race are not matter of divine revelation, but 
matter for scientific investigation. An agreement between the 
results of scientific investigation and the Hebrew tradition is 
neither to be sought nor expected.” 


Professor Rice accepts the evolutionary hypothesis, and while 
admitting that the origin of life is a matter that we as yet know 


WILLIAM NORTH RICE, PH.D., LL.D. 
Professor of Geology in Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Middletown, Conn. 


cles can be confidently accepted, such as the 
miracle of the resurrection of Jesus, “a criti- 
cal examination of others. seems to require 
their rejection as unhistorical. In regard to 
a large number, the wisest attitude may probably be a suspension 
of judgment.” Admitting the many changes of belief that have 
been required by the emergence of the scientific spirit, Professor 
Rice says that “these changes involve the abandonment of no 
essential doctrine of Christianity.” 





RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE British and Foreign Bible Society’s list of versions now includes 370 
distinct forms of speech. 


THE Protestant Episcopal Church in this country will not at present 
change its name to **Catholic”’ or to any other name, judging from the re- 
sults of a vote taken by 7he Living Church (Milwaukee). The vote which 
favored a change at once was: Bishops, 22; {clergy,940; laity, 64,883. The 
vote against any change was: Bishops, 21; clergy, 384; laity, 92,655. The 
vote which favored an ultimate change, but did not desire it at this time, 
was 12 bishops, 596 clergy, and 92,342 laymen. 


THE Union Theological Seminary, New York, announces an important 
course of sermons, to be given in the Adams Chapel on Sunday afternoons 
during January, February, and March. The general subject is ‘“ The 
Church in the World of To-day,’’ and the speakers include Prof. W. N. 
Clarke, of Colgate University, Prof. Borden P, Bowne, of Boston Univer- 
sity, Prof. E. C. Moore, of Harvard University, and Bishop Potter, of New 
York. 

BENJAMIN Fay MILLS, who made a national reputation as an evangelist 
a dozen years ago and subsequently became the pastor of a Unitarian 
Church in Oakland, Cal., has launched a new religious crusade, with social 
and economic bearings, in San Diego and Los Angeles. His gospel, he says, 


is “*‘arestatement of the fundamental truth that unselfishness is the solution 
of every individual and social problem’’; it is ‘‘Christian in the true sense, 
and teaches that the life we believe Jesus to have lived isthe life men 
ought tolive, and it recognizes the same Gospel at the heart of every great 
religion.” 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 


THE RUSSO-JAPANESE CRISIS AND THE 
DUAL ALLIANCE. 


J} HETHER the war-cloud in the Far East burst to-morrow, 
or whether, in Macbeth’s phrase, it “creeps in this petty 
pace from day to day to the last syllable of recorded time,” the 
effect upon the Dual Alliance must be equally disintegrating. In 
this sense reason many well-informed newspapers in Europe, from 
the Conservative Standard in London to the Socialist Avani in 
Rome. Responsible French organs do not, it is true, thus argue. 
The Zemps (Paris), the Journal des Débats (Paris), and the /igaro 
(Paris) never burned more incense at the shrine of Holy Russia 
than they are now burning. The last-named paper is impelled to 
warn the French that Germany is making suspicious advances to 
the Czar. But there remains the cruel fact, as the /udépendance 
Belge (Brussels) calls it, that France can do nothing for Russia in 
the event of hostilities between Tokyo and St. Petersburg. The 
London Standard states the case more bluntly still. “ The chance 
that the Czar may invite the assistance of France is remote,” it 
declares, “for he is aware that the value of such support would be 
neutralized by the automatic operation of counter-engagements 
contracted on the other side.” The Berlin Aveuz Zettung is 
yrompted to ask what use the Dual Alliance has for either party 
to it, especially when the extension of the scope of the compact to 
the Far East was announced to the world with so many flourishes 
not many months ago. In its fidelity to the Dual Alliance the 
Figaro is moved to say : 


“When France, in an admirable spirit of conciliation, is 
prompted to group around her the sympathies of European 
nations, she manifests a state of mind that is precisely that of the 
Czar. From the visits to Paris of the King of England and the 
King of Italy the impression results that an era of calm and felicity 
is about toopen. The exchange of courtesies between French and 
English parliamentary committees, the coming visit to Paris of 
Italian commercial notabilities, indicate on both sides a final burial 
of former rancors. 

“This is the work of the Franco-Russian Alliance. To have 
realized this beautiful dream of universal peace will constitute the 
glory of the Czar of Russia, and will win for him from posterity 
the title of the peacemaker. It is by leaning upon France that he 


. 

















RUSSIA AND JAPAN, 


* Back, brutal Cossack, Iam hungrier than thou!” 
—Fischietto (Turin). 


HUMOROUS SIDE 
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has fulfilled his mission so well. It is because she is strong in 
this alliance that France has been enabled to regain, in the eyes of 
astonished Europe, that 
rank of initiator and of 
arbitrator accorded her in 
the heroic times. 

“ The jurisdiction of the 
tribunal of The Hague, 
already in operation and 
in action, attests the de- 
sire of each nation to fol- 
low in the path traced by 
the Czar. 

“The Franco-Russian 
Alliance has, therefore, 
produced excellent re- 
sults, essentially peaceful 
results, abroad. It has 
cooled the ardor of the 
German Emperor by rear- 
ing the insurmountable 
barrier of a well-cemented 
union, and it has given 
the Triple Alliance a blow 
that disintegrates it. 

“The Franco-Russian 
Alliance has had, apart 
from the defensive clause 
in the event of war, a not 
less happy influence upon 
the relations of the two great friendly nations. Russia has found 
in France great financial support. Her various bond issues have 
always been eagerly subscribed for. Special enterprises for the 
exploitation of mines have been launched ou the Paris market. 
They have met with a cordial reception. nee 

“France must struggle in Russia against the invading influences 
of commercial Germany. Germany has a decided advantage over 
France. Not only doa great many Germans speak Russian, but, 
from the fact of the commercial treaty of Berlin, Germany has 
been made the privileged nation as regards duties on goods enter- 
ing Russia. Moreover, the proximity of these two productive cen- 
ters diminishes freight charges. It is not to be wondered at that 
Germany can seriously compete with France commercially. It 
must not be forgotten that Germany possesses in a high degree the 
commercial virtue of not being easily rebuffed. A Russian has 
said on this subject: ‘ When you turn a German who wants to do 
business out of the door, he comes in through the window.’ . 




















BARON HAYASHI, 


Japanese Minister in London, noted for his 
“*peace’’ interviews. 


“It behooves France to avoid everything that might disturb her ° 


friendly relations with Russia. In France the Socialist element 
alone would be capable, by its blatance in the press and on the 
platform, of influencing the confidence of the Russian Czar’s sen- 
timents, assuming that His Majesty did not know that the Social- 
ist faction is without solid bases in France.” 


The disparaging reference to the Socialist faction, an element of 
increasing importance in the anticlerical combination now upper- 
most at Paris, is understood by the London 77mes to reflect the 

















SECRET OF JAPAN’S COURAGE, 
The little one holds his own—but there is a secret reason fer that, 
—Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 


OF THE CRISIS. 
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sentiments of the bellicose clique surrounding the Czar. Anti- 
French invectives became so virulent in some Russian newspapers 
as to prompt a reminder from the Government that it wields such 
a weapon as censorship of the press. The last explosion of the 


sort was in the St. Petersburg Svze¢. It is through the medium 



































From copyright stereograph by Underwood & Underwood, N JY. 
BARON MOTO AMI YAMAGUCHI, 


Commander of the Japanese forces in China, and his staff, at the head- 
quarters in Peking. 


of this organ, as is well known, that the more belligerent of the 
bureaucrats communicate themselves to their pet public. “It is 
beyond doubt that the ministry ruling France is opposed to Russia,” 
the Sviet was pleased to observe. “If the acts of the French 
cabinet be carefully scrutinized, the conviction is unavoidable that 
it is doing its best to shake the pillars of the Franco-Russian Alli- 
ance.” The censor has ordered the St. Petersburg paper to leave 
such things unthought henceforth. But the train of reflection is 
pursued by the Socialist Petite République (Paris), the anticlerical 
Action (Paris), and the anticlerical Landerne (Paris). These pa- 
pers consider the clerical press of France the bulwark of the alli- 
ance with Russia. The theory of the clericals, we are told, is that 
by making the recovery of Alsace-Lorraine an issue they can 
reach the weak place in the anticlerical armor. The clerical 
Gaulois (Paris) has been printing the friendliest generalities re- 
garding Russia. 

The prolongation of the Russo-Japanese crisis has placed the 
Dual Alliance in a curious position, thinks the Veue Frete Presse 
(Vienna), which asserts with positiveness that in all the negotia- 
tions “there has been a complete understanding between France 
and Great Britain,” and that France “does not wish to be in- 
volved in a war between Russia and Japan.” This fact affords the 
Vienna daily its basis for expecting peace. Admiral Alexeieff, 
Russia’s viceroy in the Far East, has allowed his personal organ, 
the Novy Krai (Port Arthur)—quoted in the London Standard— 
to assert that France is cooperating with Great Britain in the in- 
These circumstances, and others, lead the /udeé- 
pendance Belge (Brussels) to infer more confidently than ever that 
the trend of mutual interests tends constantly to draw Russia and 
France apart. “The Dual Alliance weakens day by day.” The 
Frankfurter Zeitung asserts that the issue of peace or war has 
been taken out of the hands of the Dual Alliance and practically 
left with Great Britain. Russia, it thinks, has receded from her 
former uncompromising position, for reasons as yet unknown.— 
Translations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


terest of peace. 
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REAL MAKERS OF VATICAN POLICY. 


REAT changes in Vatican policy have been heralded as im- 
minent by some liberal and anticlerical papers in the Old 
World. The appearance of a new sovereign pontiff would, it was 
said with confidence, result in a departure from some of the 
methods which had commended themselves in the previous reign, 
But all these impressions are based upon a misunderstanding of 
the situation, declares M. Angelo Treves in the Humanité Nou- 
velle (Paris). He asserts that a pope has practically no influence 
over Vatican policy, because the real power is in the hands of an 
oligarchy of ecclesiastical dignitaries who will permit the adoption 


of no important measures without their approval. We quote: 


“That the personality of the pontiff has any influence whatever 
upon the direction given to Vatican policy may be a current theory 
in Paris or St. Petersburg, but certainly not in Rome, where live 
the cardinals, the Secretary of State, the heads of the religious 
orders and congregations, the great dignitaries of the Vatican, 
where each has his relatives, friends, and acquaintances, so that 
what from afar appears mysterious and obscure seems near at 
hand to be quite simple and clear. 

“It isnot the Pope who rules the church. Neither is it, as so 
many think, the other Pope who looms before the one in the Vat- 
ican, the black Pope, the general of the Jesuits. The church is 
to-day ruled by a combination of persons and interests stronger 
than the pontiff. This combination imposes itself upon him, and 
allots to its creatures the best posts in the higher administration, 
giving to pontifical acts what direction it pleases, tracing the line 
to be taken by the mystical bark of Peter. When the Pope hap- 
pens to be a man of weak character, lending himself readily to 
control, or rather timid in his actions and irresolute in his mind, 
the dominant oligarchy takes no pains to conceal its power and its 
clutch. Partly by terror, partly by persuasion, it reduces the pon- 
tiff to a docile instrument in its own hands, without leaving him 
even the illusion of command. Such was the case with Pope 
Mastai-Ferretti, Pius IX., who, in the beginning of his reign, had 
some tendency to independence. He wished to play the part of a 
liberal, and, Italian in origin and sentiment, when Italy rose 
against the foreigner, he shared the common enthusiasm, blessed 
the patriots, and sent his troops, under the command of General 
Durando, to the banks of the Po, to unite with the Piedmontese 
and the Lombards in the war against the Austrians. The action 
of Pius IX. was so unexpected to those surrounding him, occa- 
sioned such a feeling of amazement, of consternation even, that 
all were overwhelmed. But, the first moment of stupefaction hav- 
ing passed, and regaining their self-possession and a consciousness 
of their power, the coterie lost no time in violently opposing the 
Pope’s odd policy and in letting him understand that it would be 
out of the question to tolerate a pontiff who thought for himself, 
and who wished to break with the traditions of the past. Pius IX. 
had present in his memory‘the shade of the Pope Ganganelli, who, 
for having wished to outmaneuver the tactics of the Jesuits and 
the Vatican factions, saw his audacities dissipated by a subtle 
poison. Hence, shortly after his revolutionary proclamations, he 
made an honorable amendment for his reforming and liberalizing 
impulses, recalled his troops, and by the famous allocution of 
April, 1848, returned to the straight path, abandoning forever all 
personal policy. Forever, be it said, for during his long pontifi- 
cate, which lasted thirty years longer, he had not an iota of inde- 
pendence, not a shade of revolt. He surrendered himself wholly 
into the hands of the oligarchy, which imposed upon him, in turn, 
Cardinal de Merode and Cardinal Antonelli, who, in the name of 
Pius IX., practically ruled the church. 

“Vatican feeling had to adjust itself in a wholly different man- 
ner to Joachim Pecci. With his great pride and his boundless 
ambition he would have been unable to tolerate appearing in the 
world’s eyes as the humbler doer of the will of others. But just 
because he was so particularly attached to appearances, the able 
men about him left him only the appearances of power. Instead 
of getting on the warpath, as they had done under the preceding 
pontiff, they endeavored with great care to disappear behind the 
person of Leo XIII., to conceal themselves and dissemble their 
work. The authorized representatives of the coalition, the astute 
and tenacious Sicilian, Cardinal Rampolla, assumed the attitude 
of humblest respect, of abject veneration before him whom he 
prepared to control. With that dexterity which belongs to the 
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Roman tradition, he presented as emanating from his master the 
ideas that he had carefully put into his head. Leo XIII. could 
really believe himself to be the arbiter of his own actions. The 
dexterity of the men about him consisted in preparing matters in 
such a way, adjusting the light from such an angle, adapting them 
to such an end, that the Pope could only act accordingly. The 
final decision was really personal in the pontiff, but everything had 
been arranged in such a way that his decision was the only one 
possible. 

“And since this formidable coalition is enduring, and stronger 
than all the popes, since it imposes upon them all and directs them 
all, it follows that the personality of the pontiff counts for very 
little, for even less, perhaps, than the personality of a monarch in 
a constitutional monarchy like England or Italy. The coalition is 
always inspired by the same traditions, and it has recourse to the 
same systems. It is as immovable in its ideas and in its sug- 
gestions as is the dogma that inspires them. These things are 
very well known in Rome.”—7vanslation made for THE Lit- 
ERARY DIGEST. 





PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S FEAR OF FRANCE. 


ITHER France feels immensely flattered by the dread she 
inspired in the mind of President Roosevelt when isthmian 
plots were thickening, or the newspapers of Paris do not under- 
stand their country. They have all become very much interested 
in Assistant Secretary of State Loomis, whose recent speech 
shows, according to the Paris 7emfs, that President Roosevelt 
was afraid France would seize and hold the isthmus of Panama 
unless measures were promptly taken to forestall the proceeding. 
“Mr. Loomis went to New York for the special purpose of making 
sensational revelations,” says the official organ of the French For- 
eign Office. It continues as follows: 


“It is a curious chapter in diplomatic history that has been un- 
folded to our gaze, and the impression it produces is all the livelier 
because one is scarcely accustomed to see under-secretaries of 
state making themselves chroniclers of contemporary events and 
freely revealing cabinet secrets at dessert. The method is novel. 
But there is nothing in it to perturb the American public mind, 
which is not superstitious regarding precedent. And it seems 
clear that the authors of this official indiscretion carefully calcu- 
lated beforehand its extent and its consequences.” 


Mr. Loomis has inspired something akin to amazement in the 
Journal des Débats (Paris), an antiministerial organ. It conject- 
ures that the Assistant Secretary of State “entered the domain of 
hypothesis in defining what would be the attitude of France in this 
circumstance.” It attributes “very conjectural politics” to Mr. 
Loomis, and it sees “no need to pause before the hypothesis in- 
volved.” It pauses before another aspect of Mr. Loomis’s theme, 
however, and declares : 


“Even in Washington they are noting that European Powers are 
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Uncle Sam’s hunger must be appeased. 
-—Fischietto (Turin.) 
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not disposed, out of consideration for the Pan-American hegemony 
to which the United States pretends, to allow their interests to 
be compromised by any American state. Great Britain, Germany, 
affd Italy have shown as much, moreover, in the matter of Venez- 
uela’s affairs. France would not hesitate to do as much upon oc- 
casion, and it is not a bad thing that this should be understood in 
the two Americas. 

“ According to Mr. Loomis, what has happened in Panama at 
the expense of Colombia, ought to serve as a lesson to the other 
Latin republics of the New World. They ought to understand. 

. Mr. Loomis admits that all these Latin republics are not to 
be placed on the same level, and that some of them are governed 
by honest and intelligent men.- But the Assistant Secretary of 
State lacked moderation, perhaps, in saying further that the 
United States had respected the sovereignty of all the govern- 
ments ‘ when it was possible to do so.’ This reservation, in truth, 
makes such respect depend upon considerations of opportunism 
that may lead very far a strong government that finds itself in ne- 
gotiation with a weak government. In any event, Mr. Loomis’s 
speech, taken together with Panama events, should, fully as much as 
the latter, serve as a warning to the Latin nations of America. .. . 

“Unfortunately, previous warnings have gone for nothing. If 
exception be made of such nations as Mexico, Brazil, Argentina, 
and Chile, most of the Latin-American republics seem’ to make it 
their business to alienate in turn both the European Powers and 
the United States of North America. In this way they create for 
themselves the impossibility of obtaining adequate support in any 
direction.”— 7ranslations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





EMPEROR WILLIAM ANGERS THE ENGLISH. 


~ NGLAND’S joy in the restoration of a certain imperial voice 
has been equaled only by her amazed indignation at the 
statements emanating from that voice. The aggravation results 
from a military celebration in Germany, during which, according 
to the press despatches, the Emperor “drank with all the com- 
manding officers” and afterward “talked in a loud voice.” His 
Majesty toasted the German Legion “in remembrance of its in- 
comparable deeds, which, in conjunction with Bliicher and the 
Prussians at Waterloo, saved the British army from destruction.” 
This toast was received in England with an outburst of indignation 
so unanimous and hearty as to inspire in the /ndépendance Belge 
(Brussels) the reflection that “if we could still cherish any illusions 
regarding the sentiments dominating Great Britain where Germany 
is concerned, those illusions could not survive perusal of the com- 
ments of British organs.” “We must remember,” adds the Paris 
Temps, “ that the English have a particularly sensitive epidermis 
for all that concerns Waterloo. 
victory.” 
The incident has led to a characterisic exchange of views be- 
tween the newspapers of England and those of Germany. “A 
gratuitous affront,” declares the London G/ode. “The London 
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papers manifest a total absence of the slightest desire to thaw the 
frigidity between Great Britain and Germany,” concludes the Ber- 
liner Neueste Nachrichten. “A wilful and impudent perversion 
of history that will not be allowed by Englishmen to pass without 
vigorous protest,” says 7he St. James's Gazette (London). Yet 
the scholarly accuracy of Emperor William in saying what he did 
is vouched for by the Hamburger Nachrichten. “I\t can only be 
matter of regret that His Majesty has chosen words that grate on 
k:nglish ears,” thinks the London 7imes, to which the Kolnische 
Zeitung replies: “lt would be a mistake to attach any importance 
to such comment.” “William II. seems to be aspiring to rise 
above historical accuracy,” remarks the London S/andard. “How 
singular those displays of British irritability become!” exclaims 
the Vossische Zeitung. “The English army had never been beaten 
at Waterloo,” maintains 7he Daily News (London), “and, there- 
fore, could not have been rescued.” “These English,” observes 


the Berlin Lokal-Anzeiger, “do not seem to know their own his- 


tory."— Translations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





POSSIBILITY OF A CATACLYSM IN RUSSIA. 


rere. conditions in the Czar’s empire are shaping 

themselves in so many gloomy phases that the possibility of 
a cataclysm is seriously discussed in western Europe. Zhe Sfec- 
‘ator (London) says it can see “no chance of revolution in Russia,” 
but the Vaécon (Berlin), a well-informed and accurate weekly with 
tne best sources of information, has been making surprising reve- 
lations that seem to point to an upheaval of some kind within no 
distant time. The Czar himself is represented as having become 
an object of contempt, not only to many of the men about him, 
but to millions of his subjects. It is said to be an open secret that 
a powerful military clique agitated the deposition of Nicholas II. 
on account of what is described as his “ imbecility.”. The Kreuz 
Zeitung (Berlin), as well informed as it is cautious in speaking of 
Russian affairs, hints at “ perils to come,” while the London 7imes 
learns that the Russian nobility are seriously alarmed by “ the dan- 
gerous fermentation existing both among the peasantry and the 
working classes in the cities.” The Socialist organs, notably the 
Arbeiter Zeitung (Vienna) and the Meue Zeit (Stuttgart), are 
predicting “the downfall of Czardom,” and while allowance has 
to be made for their special point of view, their evidence is 
deemed good by the /udépendance Belge (Brussels). This organ 
thinks the St. Petersburg Government is making a dangerous mis- 
take in expelling newspaper correspondents so frequently, and in 
closing all unofficial sources of information regarding the internal 
condition of the empire. But.to return to what the Berlin Vation 
says: 

“ Russia’s internal affairs are intensifying in such a fashion that 
no one with any knowledge of the country can entertain further 
doubt of the approach of an acute crisis. Economic, social, and 
political forces are acting in unison to the same end. The most 
astonishing feature of the situation, at first glance, is the spread 
of labor agitation. This phenomenon, however, if more closely 
studied, is seen to have as its basis certain characteristics peculiar 
to the Russian masses. Any one unacquainted with the character 
of the Russian people might be surprised that in a land where the 
industrial proletariat was formless only a decade ago, demonstra- 
tions of the nature and magnitude of those recently witnessed at 
Kieff, Batum, Baku, and elsewhere, could be possible. But Rus- 
sian soil has always been noted for an epidemic contagion of the 
most oddly assorted movements. But these ideas have for cen- 
turies past been religious rather than political....... 

“ Any one gaining knowledge of Russian sectaries at first hand 
must be struck by the uncanny quickness—one might say the con- 
tagion—with which the wildest religious ideas, seemingly born of 
brain-sick fancy, spread over vast areas and find millions of be- 
lievers who adhere to the novel doctrines in secret. Now the very 
region which has had the most rapid industrial development, the 
South, appears to be the most promising field for the formation 
and growth of sects. But the sectaries include not only those sub- 
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ject to the most eccentric vagaries of the religious consciousness, 
but a large element highly endowed with self-respect and self-con- 
trol. It may be seen, therefore, how promising is this field for the 
propagation of political and revolutionary doctrines.” 


But since the authority of the Czar and of his Government rests 
upon a religious basis, pursues this authority, the growth of sects 
is fatal to the principle of autocracy. “ Almost without exception, 
the millions of sectaries in Russia have lost all sense of allegiance 
to the central authority.” The instinct of blind obedience has 
greatly faded. The situation is aggravated by a growing con- 
tempt for Nicholas I]., who seems to be slowly but surely losing 
his prestige as the father of his people. The great military mag- 
nates and the nobles, it is also averred, feel a diminishing respect 
for the Czar, “who is weak-willed, lacking in decision, fantastical 
in his religious ideas.” To quote: 

“This contempt for the weak, spineless, irresolute personality 
of Nicholas I1., which is now so very conspicuous throughout the 
army, is very marked among the upper classes, or, as the Russians 
say, ‘intelligent society.’ Nobody now expects anything from the 
Czar. . . . Whoever has his ear has the man. To-day it is De 
Plehve and his creatures. To-morrow it may be Prince Uch- 
tomski again. The following day it is as likely as not to be some 
Buddhist ‘ professor’ or other, if not some magician or Llama. 
Ever since the famous French adventurer Philip began to play a 
leading part in court circles at Livadia and captured the mind of 
the Czar by conjuring up the shade of Alexander III., not only the 
Czar himself, but his Hessian spouse, hitherto deemed cool and 
calculating, would seem to be steeped in every possible descrip- 
tion of mystical and occult phantasmagoria.” 


And while confusion reigns at court, confusion worse confounded 
spreads throughout the empire. One district after another is put 
under martial law and wholesale arrests are becoming general. 
“ As most of the persons arrested are punished by banishment into 
distant towns and villages,” says the London 77mes, “ where they 
organize revolutionary committees, the movement is spreading 
with great rapidity, and the demand for revolutionary literature is 
daily increasing.” Not to be outdone in pessimistic particularity, 
the Socialist Neue Zeit adds: 


“The most that the Czardom can now accomplish is to stem the 
rising tide of Russian popular development. But this very de- 
velopment is undermining the foundation of the Czar’s authority. 
The Russian peasantry can win the freedom of citizenship only 
from a Russia that has been politically freed. For this reason the 
Russian peasant will be constrained to take a part in the emanci- 
pation of Russia, even tho his object be only political freedom. 
And the aspiration in this direction is ever strengthening in him. 
New conditions of life are creating new needs for the peasant at 
the very time when his former advantages are diminishing. The 
popular disturbances of the past year are but the prologue of a 
prologue. Next comes the great drama whose enactment is pre- 
paring upon the stage of Russian history.. And this drama is that 
of the downfall of Czardom.” 


But the Cassandras of European journalism enjoy no monopoly 
of the oracles. “The Russian bureaucracy have in them the 
strength which was lacking to the French Government in 1789,” 
notes the London Sfectator, which, as has been mentioned al- 
ready, thinks no cataclysm possible. “ The bureaucracy will prob- 
ably succeed,” it thinks, “ the weight of the forces at their disposal 
being absolutely overwhelming.” And in Zhe Monthly Review 
(London) George Calderon writes: “It is unjust to picture the 
Czar asa benighted Oriental potentate, scion of a house of tyrants, 
waking at last from Asiatic sloth, as he listens to his German 
Scheherazade telling him what is being done in the Western world. 
The Romanoffs have seen and rejected our civilization since Ro- 
manoffs were. They have borrowed our mechanical arts, but 
never our social order. . . . English opinion of Russia is educated 
chiefly by exiled revolutionaries, yet it may be surmised that many 
Russians approve of the system under which they live.”— 77ans- 
lations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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NOTABLE BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


A HOME WITHOUT DRUDGERY. 


Tie HOME, Irs WORTH AND ITS INFLUENCE. By Charlotte Perkins 
Gilman. Cloth, 347 pp. Price, $1.50net. McClure, Phillips & Co. 


RS. CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN (or Stetson, as many 
M know her) is always interesting, always stimulating. She some- 
times overstates and more often omits balancing clauses and 
considerations ; but throw away one-half of her contention and there 
is usually enough left to startle the reader into a new train of thought. 
In this book Mrs. Gilman is at her 
best. With brilliancy and force she 
attacks the home as it is, in order to 
save the home as she conceives that 
it should be. She does not believe 
that the wife and mother should be 
a cook, because this is to spoil a 
good wife to make a poor cook. Nor 
should she hire a cook on the ordinary 
plan, because this usually means the 
introduction of an ignorant stranger 
into the home, to spoil privacy and to 
do poor work. Her plan is the not 
untried one of cooperative cooking. 
If the 200 families that live in most 
city blocks were to cooperate, they 
could hire thirty trained cooks, who 
in central dining-halls could cook for 
the 1,000 people better than the 200 
cooks who to-day spoil the domestic 
broth, and at an expense of only one 
and one-half dollars per week per family. We will believe it when we 
see it done ! 

So with dusting and most household processes. It should be done, 
Mrs. Gilman thinks, by professional work, as offices are cleaned to-day. 
This would be cheaper than hiring servants, and yet would relieve the 
home of the odors and grease of kitchen and dining-room, give true 
privacy to the home, and, above all, free the wife to be true wife and 
true mother, not cook and household drudge. All of which, Mrs. Gil- 
man believes, would go far to save the home. Perhaps so, but those 
who have tried boarding-houses and hotel apartments will have some 
doubts. 

As for children, they are to be reared by trained nurses in proper 
cooperative nurseries, but under the care of the mother-love. The 
ordinary home has no provision for children, and most mothers no 
training in child-culture. Science to-day has almost revolutionized all 
life, except the belated arts of domestic cooking, housewifery, and, 
most of all, child-nature. We raise our children—to our shame—by 
instincts and precepts coming down from the Dark Ages. Mrs. Gilman 
asks that we give our children the best that science can give, together 
with mother-love. Doing this, for certain hours of the day, the mother 
can go out to quicken her life by contact with the world, earning as 
artist, artizan, or in profession, income for the family, even as her hus- 
band does, and then be able to return to her home with her husband 
and children, and find rest and peace and privacy, with equal sympa- 
thetic love. Husbands will be released from the strain to maintain a 
fashionable doll-wife, and will find in their wives true comrades ; while 
wives will be infinitely happier, there will be more money, less expense, 
more privacy and peace. 
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A HIGH VIEW OF EDUCATION. 


THE RELIGION OF AN EDUCATED MAN. By Francis Greenwood Peabody. 
Cloth, 89 pp. Price, $1 net. ‘The Macmillan Company. 


" HE religious life unfolds as the natural flower of the process of 
education, and the process of education reaches its fragrance 
and richness as it blooms into the scholar's religious life.” 

This sentiment nearly comprehends the synthesis of education and 
teligion which Dr. Peabody constructs. Religion itself from one aspect 
is education, and education only results in its proper end when it be- 
comes religion. For education is not merely the drawing forth of the 
truths that lie in the mind, still less is it merely the implanting of 
knowledge in the mind; rather ‘it is the building up of the scholar’s 
mind” itself, ‘‘the birth of the intellectual life.’’ Its end ‘is not in- 
formation, but inspiration ; not facts, rules, tables, but insight, initia- 
tive, grasp, character, power.” ‘This also is precisely the end and pur- 
pose of religion. It is to ‘‘draw out from the mingled’ motives and 
conflicting desires of the undeveloped life a conscious consecration, 
which shall issue into a new sense of capacity, resistance, initiative, and 
power.” 

Since this is so, Jesus has a message to teach the scholar. The same 
childlike spirit which he commends as the condition of entrance into 
the Kingdom of God is the only true attitude of the scholar. In the 
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presence of truth the merely learned man, the pedant, the scholastic, 
remains content in his own attainments. The true scholar humbly 
places himself in an open and receptive attitude toward all truth. 
While Jesus showed himself a skilled dialectician in his conversations 
with the most skilful disputants of his time, and was recognized as a 
teacher who had the right to expound truth, even to educated men, his 
common attitude was that of the confident scholar who sets forth truth 
without argument, and by the authority of his own inward conviction. 
In the last analysis it is seen that his intellectual deliverances and his 
moral teaching are the same thing. They are merely fundamental 
truth. They are the expression of the great verities with which scholar- 
ship must begin, and toward which all learning tends. 

The illustration of the attitude of the scholar Nicodemus toward 
Jesus is one of those eloquently spiritual interpretations that will be 
likely to live, and to be incorporated in the sermons of the future. 
This and other deep and soulful passages in this book remind one of 
the best work of Phillips Brooks, and have the charm and clearness of 
Henry Drummond. The young men at Harvard who had the pleasure 
to listen to these lectures must have been quickened and helped by 
them, and those who will read them will get a more inspiring view of 
the religious values of education, and of the normal and reasonable 
processes of religion. 





A STORY OF LABOR STRUGGLES. 


THE STORY OF A LABOR AGITATOR. By Joseph R. Buchanan. 


Cloth, 
461 pp. Price, $1.25 net. The Outlook Company. 


HIS book is warm with human interest. Besides being the auto- 
biography of an interesting man, it is an important contribution 
to the history of labor. No one is better qualified than Mr. 

Buchanan to interpret to the world at large the hopes and intentions 
underlying the labor movement ; for as agitator and organizer he has 
been a force in placing it where it stands to-day. In the critical years 
between 1880 and 1890 he was particularly active. These pages recall 
his struggles, sacrifices, defeats and victories with simple, frank 
directness. 

The opening chapters describe several important strikes in which the 
author participated, and the trials he experienced in editing a labor 
journal in the city of Denver. 

After several years’ experience as composer and as a labor man, in 
conjunction with one S. H. Laverty, he started a weekly newspaper 
called The Labor Enquirer, on a cash capital ridiculously small. The 
working men supported the paper meagerly. For four and a half years 
its history was one of ups and downs, mostly downs. Any one but an 
enthusiast would have abandoned it long before its owner did. The 
incidents related in this connection would be wholly amusing apart 
from the pathos of the situation. The story of Charlie Machette, who 
sold his old watch and gave the proceeds to the starving editor, isa 
good one. 

Reading his story one does not wonder that at times the author grew 
pessimistic. The wonder is that he persisted in his fight for the work- 
ing man, who failed to appreciate the efforts made for him. ‘The 
apathy of the working men,” writes Mr. Buchanan, ‘‘ made me sick at 
heart ; the indifference of the middle class discouraged me, and the cruel 
selfishness of the rich angered me.” 

The account of two Union Pacific strikes which Mr. Buchanan gen- 
eraled and which resulted in complete victories for the strikers is given 
in detail. It was due largely to him, 
also, that the men won in the “‘ Gould 
strike” in Missouri, Kansas, and 
Texas. After these three victories 
resulting under his direction, Mr. 
Buchanan was hailed as the mascot 
of railway strikes. As a penalty for 
his success he became the target of 
many fierce attacks in the press. 

By all odds the Denver and Rio 
Grande Railway strike was the fierc- 
est and most dangerous in which 
Mr. Buchanan ever engaged. <A long 
chapter is devoted to the story, de- 
tailing how dynamite was used on 
several occasions, how a band of wom- 
en threw a pair of ‘‘scabs”’ into a 
ditch, and how matters almost cul- 
minated in a lynching-bee, with the 
author as its central figure. All the 
misdemeanors of the strikers were 
charged up to him, and for atime his office was guarded by a dozen 
men armed with repeating-rifles. In the end the Rio Grande strike 
failed. This result confirmed Mr. Buchanan in the belief that labor 
needs more than a just cause to win, especially in a contest with cor- 
porations : it needs the power to compel. 

It was at San Francisco in 1886 that Mr, Buchanan, carried away by a 
frenzy of enthusiasm, in the course of an inflammatory speech, uttered 
the phrase, ‘‘On to Washington !” which became the rallying cry of 
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Coxey's army. This speech—the most radical utterance he ever made 
in public—came dangerously near to being revolutionary. The author 
himself sits in judgment upon it, 

May, 1886, is memorable as the date of the first effort for an eight- 
hour work day in the United States. The most terrible affair of all the 
labor disturbances that grew out of it was the tragedy of the Chicago 
Haymarket, when seven policemen were killed by a bomb. Mr. Bu- 
chanan was active ina futile attempt to obtain executive clemency for 
the seven men sentenced to be hanged for the bomb-throwing. He 
narrates the story at length. 

In the closing chapters of the book the scene is Chicago, where the 
author, in 1887, established another Labor Enquirer, with a cash capital 
of two dollars and forty cents. It did well at first, but the boom died 
out. Seated in his sanctum the editor reflected: ‘‘ And this is the end 
of itall. After eight years of hard work and sacrificing, of battles 
fought, of victories and defeats, with tens of thousands of toilers in the 
jand reaping the rewards of those years of striving, I sit alone, sur- 
rounded by the wreckage of my last redoubt, broken, ruined, deserted. 
. . » [bow my head beneath the tyranny of bigotry, intolerance, and 
jealousy. But, cruel as they are, these have not crushed me. Against 
these I could fight to my last breath ; but ingratitude, neglect, these 
have been my undoing.” 





A POET’S PROSE EXHALATIONS. 


THE KINSHIP OF NATURE. 
L. C, Page & Co. 


By Bliss Carman. Cloth, 298 pp. Price, $1.50. 

R. CARMAN, in his theme and in his exposition of it, in the sub- 

jects selected here, is pleasantly discursive, occasionally amia- 

bly dogmatic, and throughout of the meditative dreaminess of 

the poet rather than of the purposeful exposition of the essayist. But 

his reflections in the main, charming and sympathetic, are enriched by 

not a few graceful poetic illustra- 
tions. 

‘* The Kinship of Nature” isas much 
concerned with the habits and affec- 
tions of men as with the beauties and 
inspirations of the rest of the physical 
world. Hediscusses The Art of Life, 
The Luxury of Being Poor, The Seed 
of Success, On Being Strenuous, The 
Debauchery of Mood, Atmosphere, 
and the like, as he also expatiates on 
The Scarlet of the Year, The Vernal 
Ides, April in Town, Trees, Careless 
Nature, and such themes. Sometimes 
in each class he is a little dogmatic, 
and his pronouncements do not al- 
ways beget conviction. He has his 
point of view, and, whether it is an- 
other's or not, his talk is interesting. 
Much of it is also light. He is epi- 
grammatic at times. 

Here are one or two examples showing the style of his thought, some 
of it rather loose : ‘‘ Art is expression. Set me a task in which I can 
put something of myself, and it is a task no longer: it isa joy; it is 
art.” ‘* Now, certainly, the love of truth and the love of goodness are 
great virtues: yet they are no greater, I take it, than the love of 
beauty.’’ ‘‘One measure for man is his capacity for enduring soli- 
tude.”’ ~ “It is only the artist in life who can afford to be an idler, and 
youmay take it as sober earnest that he is no debauchee of inactivity.” 
‘* One thinks of prose as the simplest, most natural means of expression, 
and of poetry as labored in comparison. I fancy, however, that if we 
could interrogate those who have been masters of both arts, we should 
find the reverse to be true. ‘Prose is toil,’ they would say, ‘ while 
poetry is play.’”’ 

Mr. Carman plays in poetry better than he toils in prose, but these 
essays, all of them very brief, have much of interest in their optimistic 
discursiveness on attractive matter for thought. 

















BLISS CARMAN, 





A MINIATURE ROMANTIC NOVEL. 


THE LITTLE CHEVALIER. By M. E. M. Davis. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


RS. DAVIS contributes a modest addition to that somewhat 
overstocked department of the day’s fiction, the historical 
novel, in ‘‘The Little Chevalier.” She goes to that ‘ happy 

hunting-ground”’ for the American romancer, New Orleans, in the 
time of the Fifteenth Louis and his modest associate, the Pompadour. 
Mrs. Davis’s receipt for ‘‘ putting up”’ this kind of cerebral preserve is 
correct, if somewhat conventional. Romantic love, capricious beauty, 
villainy, war, and a truly terrible motif of revenge, since the Vicomte 
Henri Louis Nadau de Valdeterre has come to Louisiana, after his 


Cloth, 317 pp. Price, $1.50. 
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mother’s death, to avenge that of his father which occurred eighteen 
years before, at the hands of the Chevalier Valcour de la Roche. The 
latter had fled to the New World after “ pinking ”’ his old friend so dis- 
astrously, and the young Valdeterre had sustained life on the hope of 
flashing his own blade in this hereditary enemy’s heart. 

As the story-interest is the important thing, not much may be told 
except this motif. How he meets the Chevalier and secures his re- 
venge, coveted for eighteen years, Mrs. Davis tells. If the woof of her 
historic tapestry has some well-worn threads in it, old tapestries are 
the best, after all. Nobody will be carried by the station at which he 
wishes to get out by this little book's enthralment ; but as a pleasant 
refuge for an hour or two from that weary feeling of ‘‘ not knowing how 
to pass the time,” it willserve well enough. It is only fair to add that 
many readers may qualify it more enthusiastically. 





JOLLY JOURNEYS OF A JOURNALIST. 


TWO ARGONAUTS IN SPAIN. By Jerome Hart. 


Decorated boards, pp. xii. 
+256. Illustrated. Payot, Upham & Co. 


F Mr. Hart had taken the counsel of his friends on the Riviera he 
would not have crossed the Pyrenees. They warned him of brig- 
ands, beggars, fleas, and garlic ; of bad hotels, slow trains, and over- 

zealous customs-officers. But he went. Hecrossed Spain from north to 
south, had an excellent time, and met with many surprises. In these 
pages are the pen-sketches of his journey, rapidly made, light in tone 
and thoroughly amusing. Also they are informing, altho the author 
avoids saying anything about religion, revolutions, and politics. Of 
Spanish politics he remarks; ‘‘Even Spaniards say they do not under- 
stand them, and I doubt whether foreigners ever can.”’ 

One of the first surprises he had on crossing the frontier was the 
leniency of the customs-officials. ‘‘ They gave us much less discomfort 
than we have experienced on the piers in New York.” The next sur- 
prise was to find a railway train having corridor cars, electric lights, 
steam heat, and luxurious upholstering. If not so fast as trains in the 
United States, those in Spain always arrive on time. To these sur- 
prises was added another when Barcelona was reached. It was seen to 
be a handsome, modern city, showing no signs of the decay and de- 
generacy expected in Spain. Its many schools, seminaries, and colleges 
were noteworthy ; and so were its tall chimneys, for Barcelona is a 
great manufacturing town. Twenty-seven steamers of regular lines 
make it their port of entry. The author was startled by the trim and 
handsome appearance of the soldiers he saw in the streets—not ragged 
and barefoot by any means. 

Spanish is not the tongue generally spoken by the natives of Barce- 
lona. They speak Catalan and call themselves Catalans. Spanish, 
according to the author, is a difficult language to acquire thoroughly. 
A courteous priest, to whom Mr. Hart mentioned his troubles with the 
subjunctive mood, promised to send him a few lines on the subject. 
He sent sixteen pages, after reading which our author knew rather less 
about the subjunctive than he did before. As tothe Spanish character, 
it is an incomprehensible mixture. As anindex ofits inscrutable twists, 
take the incident of holding a bull-fight at Madrid for the benefit of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. An unlooked-for 
trait in the Spanish is their amazing freedom with strangers. ‘They 
have a democratic proverb which runs : ‘‘ Below the King, all men are 
equal.”’ 

The first view our Argonaut had of the Puerta del Sol, Madrid’s 
famous Gateway of the Sun, dispelled another illusion. He saw only a 
shabby square filled with shabby beggars and traversed by dingy 
tram-cars. ‘‘ Madrid,” writes Mr. Hart, ‘‘is a curious city. Being the 
capital of an idle nation, it is the concentrated quintessence of idling 
andidlers. The principal occupation is talking politics, and, odd as it 
may seem, there are cafés in Madrid frequented entirely by politicians 
out of a job—cesantes.”’ 

Eight pages of the book are devoted to the incessant smoking of the 
Spaniards. The cigarette is omnipresent. To it the author attributes’ 
the prevalence of tuberculosis in Spain, and inclines to think that the 
marked degeneracy of the Spaniards, as compared with other Latin 
peoples, may be traced to the same cause. 





HERBERT SPENCER'S autobiography is announced for publication in the 
late spring, but may not appear until September. ‘The proof-sheets,” 
says The British Weekly, “‘ were distributed among Mr. Spencer’s friends, 
and sometimes his worthy enemies, for comment and suggestion. In cer- 
tain cases where the author differs from his commentator, the commenta- 
tor’s dictum, it is understood, will have its place in the work.” 





From a Busy Merchant. 


Editor of THE LITERARY DIGEST.—As a regular reader of THE LITER- 
ARY DIGEST I take great pleasure in attesting to its worth asa magazine 
of general and special interest. Its condensation of the news of the day 


and of contemporary thought and action throughout the world in all its 

departments of activity makes the magazine peculiarly adapted to the 

needs of the busy man whose time for reading is limited. 
NEW YORK, JANUARY 8, 1904. 


A. N. STEIN. 
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The New Encyclopaedia 


Ten Years Newer than any other in the English Language 


Editors-in-Chief: 








DANIEL COIT GILMAN, LL.D., 


President of Johns Hopkins University (1876-1902). President of Carnegie Institution. 


HARRY THURSTON PECK. Ph.D., LL.D., FRANK MOORE COLBY, M.A., 


Professor in Columbia University, 


Late Professor in New York University. 


A N ENCYCLOPEDIA is needed in the home as certainly as in a public 
library. In the household that can afford only the smallest family 
library there is greatest need for such a work as the New International 

Encyclopedia. It is a library in itself. It would require thousands upon thou- 

sands of books to furnish, in separate volumes, the stupendous amount of 

material covering every conceivable branch of knowledge, from the beginning of 
time down into the year 1903, which has been collected, sifted, edited and 
presented here in the most useful way for quick reference. 

A well-known woman at a recent meeting of representatives of Woman’s 
Clubs told her hearers that she used her encyclopedia more than she did her 
dictionary and found it a never failing source for the information she so constantly 
needed. There are tens of thousands of members of Woman's Clubs and Societies 
in the United States who, like this woman,can find a wealth of knowledge in their 
encyclopedias. 

There are 16,000,000 women, mothers of families, questioned by children 
eager for information on every topic imaginable, and daily many of them not only 
fail to answer, but have no convenient means of finding out what is wanted. 

Women have as great demands upon their time as the men; breadmakers 
are every bit as busy as breadwinners. They need the most helpful reference 
works as much as the fathers, husbands and sons. Each year, the world demands 
from the women more and more in the social, educational, religious and literary life. 


The New International Encyclopedia 


has been made for such people—for you, who would be well informed when you 
mingle with other people; for you, who are eager to lend a hand to the work of 
school, church or society; for you, who would help your children. It is a perfect 
mine of rich nuggets of general information. It describes all the prominent organ- 
izations of women. The biographical department embraces more than 20,000 
subjects, including every nation and people—classical, mediaeval, and modern— 
the dead and the living from every walk in life. Characters and ‘scenes im fiction 
and history, the essential traits of every important typical character and spot of 
frequent mention in books or conversation, are set forth in the New International 
Encyclopedia. 


In household topics, foods, their value, use and abuse, their adulteration and 
preservation, in fact, all subjects pertaining to the home, are treated in special 
articles of value to every housekeeper. 






































Go to the New International Encyclopedia for information on any topic 
arising in conversation, at the club, in your reading, in school, in the home, at 
business, or at play, whether about people, places or things. You will find it there 
and complete, for this Encyclopedia is the latest, the newest, brought out in 1903 
and complete to that year. 

There are no less than 7,500 illustrations, of which 100 are full page colored 
lithographs, 600 are full page engravings, maps and charts. This great store of 
knowledge—17 royal octavo volumes, more than 16,000 pages—is offered ata 
SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY PRICE so low and on terms so easy that eve 
book-loving family may possess it and not feel the outlay. If you have an old, 
unsatisfactory Encyclopedia, write us for terms of exchange. 




















It is manifestly impossible for us to give an adequate 
description of The New International Encyclopedia in an 
advertisement. We have therefore prepared an 80-page DODD, MEAD @ CO., New York: 

book of information, containing many handsome illustra- Please send, without cost to me, the handsome book describ- 
tions and maps, which fully describes this monumental ing The New International Encyclopaedia, and 
work and which we will gladly send you upon request. It containing specimen pages, colored illustrations, maps and infor- 
is free for the asking. Send for it to-day. Use annexed mation regarding discount and easy payment plan. 

Coupon. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers, tag ee ne ale Cael ee 


372 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. No. 15. Lit. Dig. State. 


Fill in Name and address and send this Coupon 
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The Prophylactic Family: 
Tooth—Hair—Nail—Military Brushes 
Always sold in a yellow box 














Nail Brush 


is made with pure selected bristles, for- 
ever secured in pure aluminum—chem- 
ically treated— solid wood back. Guar- 
| anteed not to split or crack in boiling 
water. Absolutely antiseptic and thor- 
oughly serviceable: 
Unlike all Others 
Made to Wear a Lifetime 
Send for leaflet and learn more about it 
Price, $1.00 at all dealers, or 
sent by mail — postage free 
Florence Manufacturing Company 


hoy 14 Pine Street, Florence, Mass., U.S. A, 




















ses 


at Wholesale 


Examine your 
own eyes with- 
out an oculist, 
Send for our 
*“OCULAR- 
- SCOPE,’’ the 
latest invention of the 20th century. SENT 
FREE, with our beautiful illustrated cata- 
eRe of spectacles and eyeglasses. MAIL, 
ORDER ONLY. Send to-day. 


Grand Rapids Wholesale Opticians, 
404 Houseman Bidg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


“ 


















TRICYCLES 
ror CRIPPLES 


Invalids enjoy the supreme 
comfort and restfulness of 
our Street and House ¢ hairs. 
Simple, strong and thorough in 
construction. Easily adjusted, 
light running, noiseless. Our catalogue shows the most 
Improved Models 
in tricycles and chairs especially designed for the 
comfort and benefit of cripples and invalids however 
afflicted. Sent free on request. Address 
THE WORTHINGTON MFG.CO., Dept.O, Elyria, 0. 
[Successor to Fay Tricyole and Invalid Chair Co.) 


IS THE BIBLE INFALLIBLE? 


Ry Rev. J. T. Sunderland, and other Unitarian literature SENT 
FREE. Address M.C., Arlington St. Church, Boston, Mass. 








AUTHORS! The N.Y. Bureau of Revision, est’d 1890. Unique 
« in position and success. Revision and criticism 


» of MSS Circular D. Dr. TITUS M. COAN, 70 5th Ave.,N. Y. City. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST is in receipt of the fol- 
lowing books : 


“American Art Annual, 1903-1904.’"—Edited by 
Florence N. Levy. (soo pp.; price, $5. American 
Art Annual, New York.) 

“The Secret of the Everglades.’”’ — Bessie 
Marchant. (300 pp.; price, $1. The Mershon 
Company, New York.) 

‘““With Boone on the Frontier.’’-—Capt. Ralph 
Bonehill. (320 pp.; price, $1. The Mershon Com- 
pany.) 

“Under the Star-Spangled Banner.’’—Capt. F. 
S. Brereton. (309 pp.; price, $1. The Mershon 
Company.) 





“One of the Fighting Scouts.” —Capt. F. S.| 


Brereton. (322 pp.; price, $1. The Mershon Com- 


pany.) 

“A Popular Girl.’—May Baldwin. (400 pp.; 
price, $1. The Mershon Company.) 

“Sweeping the Seas.’’—Gordon Stables. (309 
pp.; price, $1. The Mershon Company.) 

““The Girls of Banshee Castle.’-—Rosa Mulhol- 
land. (3:6pp.; price, $1. The Mersbon Company.) 

“The Defense of the Castle.’-— Tudor Jenks. 
(310 pp.; price, $1. The Mershon Company.) 

“Tradition versus Truth.’’— John S. Hawley. 
(242 pp. Broadway Publishing Company, New 
York.) ; 

“Christian Faith in an Age of Science.” Wil- 
liam North Rice. (425 pp.; price, $1.50. A. C. 
Armstrong & Son.) 

“ Twentieth-Century Fables.’’— Lamar Strick- 
land Payne. (64 pp. Broadway Publishing Com- 
pany.) 

“Pernicious Pork.’’—William ‘T. Hallett. (64 
pp. Broadway Publishing Company.) 

“Yankee Jumbles.’”’—F. T. Ives. (390 pp. Broad- 
way Publishing Company.) 

“In the Michigan Lumber-Camps.’’—Charles A. 
Whittier. (187 pp. Broadway Publishing Com- 
pany.) 

“Typo-Culturists.”.— Mary Eupha Crawford, 
(43 pp. Broadway Publishing Company.) 

“Political Parties and Party Policies in Ger- 
many.’—James H. Gore. (Paper, 36 pp. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.) 

“By the King’s Command.’’—Reginald Drew. 
(328 pp.; price, $1.50. Broadway Publishing Com- 
pany.) 





CURRENT POETRY. 





The World Runs On. 
By EDMUND VANCE COOKE, 
So many good people find fault with God, 
Tho admitting He’s doing the best He can, 
But still they consider it somewhat odd 
That He doesn’t consult them concerning His 
plan. 
But the sun sinks down and the sun climbs back, 
And the world runs round and round its track, 


Or they say God doesn’t precisely steer 

This world in the way they think is best, 
And if He would listen to them, He’d veer 

A hair to the sou’ sou'west by west. 
But the world sails on and it never turns back 
And the Mariner makes never a tack. 


Or the same folk pray : “O, if Thou please, 
Dear God, bea little more circumspect ; 

Thou knowest Thy worm who is on his knees 

Would not willingly charge Thee with neglect, 








To Owners of Gasoline Engines, 
Automvbiles, Launches, etc. 


Tre Auto-Sparker 


does away with all starting and running 
batteries, their annoyance and expense 
No belt—no switch—no batteries. Can 
be attached to any engine now using 
batteries. Fully guaranteed ; \. site for 
descriptive catalog. 


Motsinger Device Mfg. Coz 











67 Main St., Pendleton, Ind. 
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Touring Cars 


Model ‘‘L’? here illustrated, is the strong- 
est — most powestul car of its weight; nothing 
equal to it, either in power or appearance, so] 
fos +> Gon rae. ™ — 

t has full elliptic springs, two powerful 
brakes, 30 inch whale and 3% sg ay R4 
inch wheel base, 2 cylinder opposed engines of 
sixteen actual horse-power, and carries five 
people over any kind of roads, in any kind of 
weather. 

Model “L” complete with canopy top, curtains, 
beveled plate-glass swinging front, 4 lamps, horn 
and side baskets, 81,350.00 at the factery. 

Rambler Cars are made in six different models, 
$750.00 to $1,350.00, Shall we mail you our new 
catalog, illustrating each style and showing why you 
should buy a Rambler? 

THOMAS B. JEFFERY & GO., KENOSHA, WIS. U. S. A. 
Chieago Branch 304 Wabash Avenue. 
Boston Branch, 145 Columbus Avenue, 

















Not a drop can touch you when 
your buggy is closed up by the 


Blizzard Storm Front 
Patented in United States and Canada. 
Fits any buggy. 
Ad‘usted in 30 ssconds without getting out or re- 
moving gloves, sides open and close as quickly and 
eacily as a doo’, large line pocket, uaranteed sat- 
isfactory. The large window, 12 x20 inches, isa 
pliabl transparcnt material that won't break. 
Rubber Cloth, $3.00, Heavy Rubber Cloth, ; 3.50. 
Trade-mark *‘ Bliszard’’ is stamped under drive pocket on inside, 
If your dealer hasn’tit, write us. Illustrated booklet free. 


Vehicle Apron & Hood Co., 206 E. Rich St, Columbus, 0, 





SHAVE WITHOUT LATHER! 


When You Shave Use Formal-Saponia, 
A perfectly harmless liquid, principally a vegetable compound 
combined with Formaldehyde. 


BEATS ALL SOAPS AND LATHERS. 

It softens the toughest beard quickly and easily, is a perfect 
antiseptic and sure death to germs. Absolutely prevents bar- 
ber’s itch, blood poisoning, ringworm and similar diseases, 
and cures pimples, blackheads, cold sores, cuts, facial erup- 
tions, and skin diseases. Does not require“ rubbing in.” Does 
not fill the pores of the skin with oil or grease, caustic soda or 

otash, which weaken the skin tissue, as lather does. Instead, 

t leaves the skin healthy, face cool, soft, white and smooth 
after Ey Thousand times better than lather. but may be 
used with it if desired. Descriptive booklet mailed free. 402- 
giacs sprinkletop bottles 25 cents at all drug-stores ; or sent, 
direct, postpaid, for 40 cents. Address 


THE E. L. MAYO SPECIALTIES CO., Elmira, N.Y. 


AR ANTEED Interest for Life on Life 
1% GU Annulties issued at age 50, 

atage 62, Ten Per Cent. Tax exempt. Sales in 1902, Ten 
Million Dollars, J, A. Steele, 115 B’dway, New York. 
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But oh, if indeed Thou knowest all things, 
Why fittest Thou not Thy worm with wings?” 


So many good people are quite inclined 
To favor God with their best advices, 

And consider they’re something more than kind 
In helping Him out of critical crises. 

But the world runs on, as it ran before, 

And eternally shall run evermore. 


So many good people, like you and me, 
Are deeply concerned for the sins of others, 
And conceive it their duty that God should be 
Apprised of the lack in erring brothers. 
And the myriad sun-stars seed the skies 
And look at us out of their calm, clear eyes. 
—From 7he Independent. 


Morituri Te Salutamus. 


By WALTON W. BATTERSHALL, 


[Ja ‘* Fernleigh- Over,” part of the private grounds 
of a summer resident of Cooperstown, N. Y., which 
dies just below Otsego Lake, and where the Susque- 
hanna River takes its rise, there is a simple mound, 
marked only with a plain white marble slab bearing 
these words : 


White man, Greeting! We, near whose bones you 
stand, were Iroquots. 

The Wide land which now is yours was ours. 

Fr. —— hands have given back to us enough fora 
tom 


This singularly felicitous inscription, written by 
the Rev. W. W. Lord, D.D., then rector of Christ 
Church, Cooperstown, was designed to mark the 
burial-place of some Iroquois Indians who had fallen 
fighting with others of their own race. The lines 
whith Jollow were written by a scholar of rare vision 
and philosophic discernment, after visiting this 
mound. It ts not often that it is given to the poet, 
touched by the pathos of such’an incident, to lift it 
into such large and lofty significance !—HENRY C. 
POTTER.] 

, 


Engraved upon a stone, on a fair lawn 
Where, frqm the bosom of the mountain lake, 
The ih em takes its winding way 

And feels its first strange hunger for ihe sea, 
I read these words: in which a vanished race 
Gives salutation and pathetic thanks 

For deathly wounfi and sepulture. 


Alas! 
Such meed and recompense to those swart tribes 
Who held the marches of the wilderness, 
And threw their fealty in the quivering scale 
That gave the Saxon empire of the West ! 


Their shades move on the pictured page of him 
Who, on this spot, flung o’er their savagery 

The magic of romance. Their stealthy feet 
Creep through the enchanted forests of our youth ; 
But, creeping ever to the eventide, 

Where vanish shades of outworn types. 


Farewell, 
And greeting to yet happier hunting-grounds, 
Sons of the twilight, martyrs of the dawn, 
Caught in the logic and the thrust of things! 


The weak give way that stronger may have room 

For sovereign brain and soul to quell the brute. 

Thus, in the epic of this earth, harsh rhythms 

Are woven, that break the triumph-song with 
moans 

And death-cries. Still rolls the eternal song, 

Setting God’s theme to grander, sweeter notes, 

For us to strike; fighting old savageries 

That linger in the twilights of the dawn. 


Upon this sculptured stone, memorial 
Of sacrificial life, the cosmic rune 
I read, the mystic music of the worlds. 
—From 7he Critic. 





WE WANT TO BUY YOUR STAMP 
¥ : J. §. 
COLLECTION foreign stamps; of we will give 
in exchange any books or periodicals you want, or a 
fine new Columbia Graphophone outfit with 


your own selection of records. Write for particulars, 
AMERICAN STAMP EXCHANGE, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
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A Wonderful Help ACercindex?, 


TO ALL BUSY PEOPLE 
The Vest-Pocket Card System 


write: ‘It fills a long felt want’; “‘the handiest thing I ever had’’; "#6 abso- 
lutely indispensable,”’ etc. Handier, quicker, more useful than any memo. 
book or other card-index. 


NO MORE FORGETTING 


An always-with-you automatic Tickler. Reminds you to do things at the 
right time. Invaluable to all who would be prompt, systematic or successful. 
Elegant leather vest-pocket case. Carries dated cards for 2 or 4 weeks 
ahead ;_ a fresh card for every day in the year, in neat hardwood cabinet on 
your desk, with your memos, fora year ahead. Extra cards for special matters. 


HELPS VOU To plan your work. 


To work your plan. 
To accomplish more in a day To find your memos. when wanted. 


To keep account of your pocket-money. To form systematic habits. 
Best outfit compo _ 

sealskin case, \Migo go oS. 

polished oak § 

cabinet, $3.00 

complete ; . good 

outfits, $1.50, 


: $2.00, $2.50. 
Size of cards 24x44. 1-day size 8x5. 
Extra cost 75 cents. Booklet free. 


You NEED IT A year’s experience has proved that almost 


everyone needs it. But you might neglect to 
order. To introduce quickly I will, for a short time, prepay express 
charges in the United States. Agents and local managers wanted. 
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By George ! 
1 Forgot 
that. 


Train Your ee meio 
BE MASTER OF YOURSELF 


No matter what your position in life may be, a good 
memory cannot fail to — of inestimable value to you. 


















—Credit Reports 
—Deposit Tickets 





It is absolutely Po ry to . The poorest —Insurance Policies 
memory may be develo: and strengthen: y proper oth —Reports 
training, just as the muscles are developed by a proper Books Re 


course in physical exercise. —Samples —Checks 
—Clippings —Invoices 
—Notes—Letters—Papers 


Simply check the items that in- 
terest you most—write name here— 


The Pelman System 
of Memory Training 


is io tomas 2 in six languages uires only a few min- 
ily and is so sim le a child can masterit. Mr. 
Pelman’ 8 book, entitled ‘*Memory Training : Its Laws 
op Their Application to Practical Life,” sent FREE 
by mail, postpaid, upon request. Write for one to-day. 


THE PELMAN SCHOOL OF MEMORY TRAINING, 
1637 MASONIC TEMPLE CHICAGO. 


LONDON 4 Bloomsbury St., W. C.: PARIS, Ave de Ponty. 
100; MUNICH, Mozartstrasse, 9; MELBOU RNE, G P. 
Box 45; DURBAN, Natal, Lynn Bidg. 


tear out this advertisement and mail to us, 
That's the first step in Gauplity ing your office 
or factory detail. And do it NOW. 

THE SHAW-WALKER COMPANY, Muskegon, Mich. 
Branch at Chicago in the Marquette Building. 























Stimulation without Irritation 


justable Table $5.9° 
The Locke Adjusta e€ sapie eee scam: he Means New Life to the Scalp. 
Attaches to almost anything 
—chair, bed, desk, couch, etc. 
Fine for reading . sewing and 
writing: Ideal for the sick. 
Universally adjustable. The 
only table with ball and sock- 
et joint. Attachable table, 
birch top, fittings enameled, 
$3.00. Quartered oak top, fit- 
tings antique copper oxidized, 
$4.50. Stand sold separately. 
pee Booklet with 25 illustrations 


















The Evans Vacuum Cap gives 
the scalp a thorough massage 
and encourages a free and health- 
ful circulation without rubbing 
and without the usesof drugs or 
irritants. It wiil st p hair from 
falling out and restore a normal 
— where live follicles exist. 

he Cap is used about ten minutes 
twice a day and its effects are 
Pencnas from the very beg nning. 










oi aren Ve will refund your money in 
noes FREE. Order today. full if results are not satisfactory 
Cc. E. LOCKE MFG. COMPANY after a thirty days’ use. Call on 


8 Elm Street - - Kensett, lowa. or address, 







EVANS VACUUM CAP CO., 
St. Louis Office, Fullerton Bidg.; New York Office, 1300 Bdwy. 
s bag — thoze who find it convenient to call at our offices 
ee we will give a sufficient number of demonstrations free to 
dividual Communion satisfy them as to the merit of this appliance. 
In 
s Send for FREE catalogue 
Outfits. and list of users 
SANITARY COMMUNION OU TFIT CO. 
Box L, ROCHESTER, N. ¥ 








JONATHAN, A TRAGEDY 
A charming volume of verse by Thos. Ewing, Jr. By 
mail, $1.07. Funk & Wagnalls Comryany, Pubs., NewYork 








Readers of THe Lirzrary Diesst are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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TOURS 


AMAICA “The Land of Never-Ending June” 


Has an equable climate, excellent hotels, and rich, tropical scenery. 
greatest attractions for the tourist and health-seeker. 


The United Fruit Company’s 


Steamship Lines 
afford an interesting, comfortable voyage on the magnificent twin-screw U.S. Mail Ships 
Admiral Schley, 
Admiral Farragut 


Sailings weekly between Boston, Philadelphia and Jamaica 


| TOURS 


















It offers the 


Admiral Dewey, 
Admiral Sampson, 


Fare for Round Trip, inclading State-Room Accommodations and Meals, $75—One Way $40 


Send for beautiful illustrated booklet fully describing Jamaica, its scenery, people, and 


interesting inland tours. Free on request. Address for information and booklets, 





DIVISION PASSENGER AGENT 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


LONG WHARF, BOSTON, MASS. 
Pier 5, North Wharves, PHILA., PA. 





Raymond @ Whitcomb Co., or Thomas Cook @ Sons, 
Excursion Agents, or principal ticket offices. 








If the future holds somewhere 
the prospect of a European tour, 
m write for our new announeemen 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL, 
203 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass, 












“In Cherry Blossom Season” 
under direction The Collver For- 
———— ign Tours, Regular, Personally 
Escorted, Spring Tour. Small Membership, 
eon igege highest class. Leaving San Francisco 
March 5, 1904. Hawaii, Japan, Manila, and China. 

Send for Illustrated Itinerary if interested. 
THE NIPPON-CALIFORNIA TOUR COMPANY 

eral Agents 
368 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
301 Examiner Building, San Francisco. 
oy 

+¢ a uré, Thorough Sightseeing Under Expert Guid- 
amance, Limited Parties. All Arrangements First- 


class. Special Tours Arranged for Small Private Parties. 
Dr. and Mrs. Howard 8. Paine, 148 Ridge Street, Glens Falls, N. Y. 


EUROPE AND THE ORIENT 


_ Miss Redford sails July 1, 1904, on her annual trip to the 
Old World, visiting the British Isles, Continental Europe, 
and the East. Accommodation limited—strictly first-class, 
—years of experience. For information write at once to | 
Miss Elizabeth A. Redford, 111 North Vine St., Nashville, Tenn. 


Including - 
and upward * 


-00 
it costs only a ner a vestial and 
select cruise of 25 Days to the famous West Indies 
You can leave Feb. 6, or Mar. 8, by the Prin. 
zessin Victoria Luise. Duration 26-28 days, 
cost $150 and $200 up. Number limited to 
. 200. Send for illustrated booklets. Edition A, 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE, 
+1229 Wainut St. 159 Kaudoiph St. 901 Olive St. 
Pua., Pa. CHICAGO. St. Lous, 
tim 85-37 Bway 
New York @__ 4 














EUROPE and ORIENT 


Season of Uninterrupted Success. Comfortand 




















COSTS 
NOTHING ‘ og GRAIL 











sy Mary Hanford Ford 


Wacrer’s great opera, Parsifal, is of profound 
interest to music lovers. e heart an 


to obtain our booklet, ** We're Right on the Ground,” 
(teling about Western mortgages). Complete de- 
scriptive list of on-hand loans, references, full par- 


h mystery 

ticulars, etc. But ’tis of the Grail as well as the conflict and victory of 

Parsifal is revealed in Mrs. Ford’s wonderful pen 

WORTH picture. a ye gives 3 history of the = 

i erature, closing eloquently with Wagner’s wonder- 
SOMETHING  avnen S 





ful production. No recent writer covers the ground 


tisfactorily. 
to the investor who wants the highest security, “a itera cloth, and Prepaid, $1.00. 


highest rate consistent with such security, and his 
money handled by absolutely responsible people 
with over twenty years’ experience. We want to 
prove to you that we exercise more than ordinary 
care and conservatism in the making of our loans. 
Drop us a line for the information we can give you. 


E. J. Lander @ Co., Box8, Grand Forks, N.D. 


Bound in 
Stockham Pub. Co., 68 Dearborn St., Chicago 





The Perfect Perpetual Calendar. 
Simplest, most reliable; 50cents. Post-free. Funk 
& Wagnalls Cu., 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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Current Evéhts. 





Foreign. 
THE FAR East. 


January 5.—Russian troops are landed in Korea 
to protect interests there in conflicts be- 
tween the Japanese and Koreans. United 
States marines are sent to Seoul. 


January 6.—Russia’s reply to the Japanese note 
is received in Tokyo, but ‘its nature js not 
disclosed. The Japanese railway in korea 
refuses to carry a Russian guard for the le- 
gation at Seoul, 


January 7.—It is said in London that Russia’s 
reply contains new demands,which Japan 
can not grant. Russia is negotiating with 
Turkey for the passage of war-ships through 
the Dardanelles. 





| January 9.—The Japanese Government con- 
} tinues the negotiations with Russia ; another 
note is sent to Russiain whigh a time is set 
for the reply. 


% 
January 10.—Military activity in Manchuria ip- 
dicates Russian preparation for war. 


OTHER FOREIGN NEWS. 


January 4.—A land dispute in German New 
Guinea results in the massacre of two Eu- 
ropeans, two Chinese, and ten natives. 


January 5.—All government troops in Uruguay 
have been despatched to the interior, where: 
the rebellion is spreading. 

The Pope appoints an Apostolic Delegate to 
Mexico, 


January 6.—Bulgaria sends a note to the Porte 
complaining because the reforms in Mace- 
donia have not been carried out. 

A strike of sailors causes a supension of opera- 
tions at Barcelona, Spain, and the trouble is. 
spreading to other ports. 

Commander Dillingham of the United States 
cruiser Defrost reports that anarchy prevails 
in Santo Domingo, and that he had landed 
a force at Sosua to protect American inter- 
ests. 


January 7.—A massacre of Christians is ex- 
poser at Monastir, and Turkish troops are 
ing held in readiness. 
A report of the London Board of Trade shows. 
a great increase in the commerce of Eng- 
land. 


January 8.—Despatches from Kishineff report 
that the town is quiet and that no panic has 
occurred, 


January 9.—The commercial treaties between 
China and the United States and Japan are 
ratified at Peking. 


January 10.— Santo Domingo insurgents shell 
San Domingo, and fighting is reported out- 
side the city. 

Jean Léon Géréme, French painter and sculp- 
tor, dies at Paris. 


Domestic. 
CONGRESS. 


January 4.—Both houses reassemble after the 
the holiday recess and receive a message 
from the President upholding his course to- 
ward Colombia and Panama in elaborate de- 
tail. 


Senate: Senators McComas and Stewart de- 
fend and Senator Morgan opposes the Admin- 
istration's policy toward Panama. 

The committee on Military Affairs decides, by 
a vote of 8 to2, to report the nomination of 

| General Wood favorably. 

House: A lively debate takes place over the 
resolution providing for an investigation of 
the alleged connection of Congressmen with 
the postal scandais. 





January 5.—Sezate: Senator Lodge upholds the 
President in the Panama question in an elab- 
orate speech, 

House: The resolution providing for the 1n- 
vestigation of the alleged connection of Con- 
gressmen with the postal scandals is: re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post-offices and 
Post-roads after a spirited debate. 


January 6.—Senate: Senators Lodge, Spooner, 
} and Foraker defend and Gorman, Teller, 
Carmack. and Clay attack the course of the 
Administration in the debate on the resolu~ 





I will furnish the address of practically all the 
NOTICE! Rocth Store'broducers in the Southern States 
(five hundred or more) in exchange for Two and a Ha 
Dollars. Reference: Central National Bank. 


aaaress, “BANKER,” Ocala, Fla. 





Readers of Taz Lrrrrary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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THE GREATEST 
INVENTION OF THE AGE 


For keeping your breakfast hot. 
For keeping the dinner hot. 
For keeping the coffee, the pud- 
ding, the food hot—keeps ’em hot for 

hours. Costs nothing to operate. 
Will last a lifetime. 
Indispensable to every household. 
Fully nickeled and polished, it makes a hand- 
some addition to the dining-room equipment. It 
is everybody’s necessity and everybody can have 


it. Cnly $2.50 


Heated on any stove or range—wood, coal, gas, 
gaxoline, or oil—without any extra expense. A 
little thing (4 in. high and 7 in. wide)—but 
mighty big in practical usefulness. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, we send one 
prepaid to any address in the United 
States, east of Missouri River, on re- 
ceipt of $2.50. Send to-day. 


NOVELTY MFG. CO., Dept. 0, 
Jackson, Mich. 
U.S.A. 
































Strictly Fresh Eggs 
poe LOVER BRAN ey 


Direct from our poultry farms to 
you—shipped by fast express on 
our mailorder. Every egg guaran- 
eed to be delivered at your door 
(within 1000 miles of Ionia) within 
48 to 60 hours after the egg is laid. 
CLOVER BRAND EGGS give health 
because they are absolutely tresh 
and are from grain fed hens free 
from disease. 


Economical to buy. Express 
chargesaresmall. Shipped in crates 
of 6 and 12 dozen. Special prices to yearly contract 
customers. Write for free booklet about Clover 
Brand Eggs and why this is the best 
way to bu i+ Get the genuine. 

Every egg branded. 





CLOVER BRAND EGG CO., 
210 Clover St., lonia, Mich. 





Registered 














Clipping File 


Remarkably handy 
for the « ffice man and 
others for filing clip. 
pings, advertise- 
ments, data of all“ 
kinds. In fact it 
will systematize all the useful 
information you should alwa 
have easily accessible —iut don’t, Has 20 heavy manilla 
envelopes, ruled and indexed. Size, 6 x 10 x 2 inches. 
Bound in deep-red art canvas, strong and durable, 
$1.00; in dark-green vellum de luxe, only 75c., at 
Stationers or of us, prepaid, same price. Buy one, 
it will be money well invested. Nooklet free, 
| AGENTS WANTED. 
40 THE WEIS err. oe 
grange St., - oledo, 0. 
CLOSED Makers of the famous Weis Brush Mncilage Tues. 


WHITMAN SADDLES 


Known the world over. Every- 
thing from “ Saddle to Spur.” 
THE MEHLBACH SADDLE Co. 


CATALOGUE Successors Whitman Saddle Co. 


rxkt 104 Chambers St. New York City 


CG HW When in search 
OME TEPE! «ra 


and body. Your physician will agree. Booklet free. 
STEUBEN SA ITARIUM, Hornelisville, N. ¥. 
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tion providing for a Senatorial inquiry into 
the postal irregularities. 

House: A bill relating to franchises in Hawaii 
is discussed. 


January 7.—Senate: Senator Morgan criticizes 
the President’s Panema policy. 


January ~“8.—Senate: The proposed Congres- 
sional inquiry into the post-office irregulari- 
ties is discussed. The President sends in 
the nomination of Major-General Chaffee to 
be lieutenant-general and chief-of-staff, to 
succeed Lieutenant-General Young, who is 
to be retired from active service. 


House: A bill appropriating $250,000 to fight 
the cotton-boll weevil is passed. 


OTHER DOMESTIC NEWS. 


January 4.—The Uhited States Supreme Court 
desides that Porto Ricans are not aliens, and 
are entitled to admission to the United States 
without obstruction. 


At the dinner in honor of Mayor McClellan of 
New York, Richard Olney proposes ex- 
President Cleveland for the Democratic 
presidential nomination. 


January 5.—The Steel trust directors pass the 
%-per cent. quarterly dividend on the com- 
mon stock, but declare the 1% dividend on 
the preferred. The 1903 earnings show a 
heavy decrease, 


January 6.— Twenty persons are killed and 
thirty-seven injured in a wreck of a Rock 
Island express train at Willard, Kans. 


Managers of the Iroquois Theater, Chicago, 
admit that no precautions against loss of life 
had been taken and that eleven exits were 
locked on the day of the fire. 


January 7.— Ex-Congressman Driggs of New 
York is found guilty of complicity in the 
postal frauds. 

Secretary Hay, in his reply to General Reyes, 
refuses to open the Panama question. 


January 8.—Charles H. Dietrich, charged with 
bribery in connection with the appointment 
of postmaster at Hastings, Nebr., is set free, 
the judge deciding that Dietrich was not a 
Senator when the alleged acts occurred. 


January 9.— William Jennings Bryan arrives 
from Europe. 

The steamship C/a//am is lost in the straits of 
Juan de Fuca and fifty people are drowned. 

Lieut.-Gen. Samuel B. M. Young is placed on 
the retired list of the army, and Secretary 
Root issues an order highly commending 
him, 

January 10.—It is said that Western and South- 
ern Democrats are opposed to New York as 
the place of holding that party’s national 
convention. 





CHESS. 


[All communications for this Department should 
be addressed : ‘‘Chess Editor. LITERARY 
DIGEST.’’] 

Problem 896. 

Composed for THE LITERARY DIGEST by 


A. VAN EELDE, 


Problem-editor, 7idschrift van den 
Nederlandschen Schaakbond. 


Black —Seven Pieces. 








BOOKS WORTH HAVING 


After-Dinner Stories 
By John Harrison 





The dinner itself may be ever so good, and yet 
prove a failure if there is no mirth to enliven 
the company. Nothing adds so much zest to 
an occasion of this kind asa good story well 
told. Here are hundreds of the latest, best and 
most catchy stories, all of them short and 
pithy, and so easy to remember that anyone 
can tell them successfully. 


Toasts By William Pittenger 


Most men dread being called upon to respond 
to a toast or to make an address. What would 
you not give for the ability to be rid of this 
embarrassment? No need to give much when 
you can learn the art from this little book. It 
will tell you how to do it; not only that, but 
by example it will show the way. It is valu- 
me not alone td the novice but the experienced 
speaker will gather from it many suggestions. 


Civics: What Every Citizen 
Should Know By George Lewis 


This book answers a multitude of questions 
of interest to everyone. It gives intelligent, 
concise and complete information on such 
topics as the Monroe Doctrine, Behring Sea 
Controversy, Extradition Treaties, Basis of 
Taxation, and fully expuaios the meaning of 
Habeas Corpus, Free Coinage, Civil Service, 
Australian Ballot, and a great number of other 
equally interesting subjects. 





Cloth Binding. Each 50 cents Postpaid 
Sold by adl Booksellers or mailed for the price 


The Penn Publishing Company 


926 Arch St., Philadelphia 
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A Good New Year’ 


ere 
2 
s Resolution 

Send for the Dickson School of Memory’s Correspon- 
dence course. It will give ~~ a quick, retentive 
memory for names, faces, details of business and study. 
It will teach you concentration, increase your earni 
capacity, business success and social prestige. It wil 
strengthen your will, develop your capacity for 
thought, work and pleasure ; will enable you to memo- 
rize readily, converse well, and speak publicly without 
notes. 

Simple, inexpensive ; fascinating and profit. 
able recreation for leisure moments. erson- 
ally conducted by Prof. Henry Dickson, the well- 
known Gnicage Educator and Professor of Oratory in 
University of Notre Dame. 

FREE Write to-day for free trial copyrigh ex- 
ercise and booklet, ‘*‘ How to Remember.” 
Sent under plain envelope, if requested. 


DICKSON SCHOOL OF MEMORY 
754 The Auditorium, CHICAGO 
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White —Eleven Pieces. 


lL 











2Ss5; sp2;5P2; 2kripRPr; PeRBipril 
ssBp;1P18S3K;285. 





White mates in two moves, 





Reader: of Tae Literary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 

















Let UsHelp You Think 


Have you been called upon to speak on short 
notice? Do you require help in the prepa- 
ration of literary work? Do you seek facts 
or statistics which are difficult to obtain ? 
We prepare carefully 





SPEECHES SERMONS 
TOASTS LECTURES 
ESSAYS TREATISES, etc. 


Novels, Plays, and All Kinds of Manu- 
scripts Criticised, Revised, and Sold 
on Commission 
All Transactions Strictly Confidential 


The laternational Literary Bureau 


Established 1803 
Bible House New York City 
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“Held precious in the world’s esteem.’ 





For every growing and 
grown member of every 
family. 

A refreshing food - drink, 
more beneficial and delicious 
than tea or coffee. 


Pure, rich milk and extract of malted 
grain in powder form. Instantly pre- 
pared by simply stirring in water. 

Our Booklet tells of many other val- 
uable uses. Mailed with sample of 
Horlick’s Malted Milk,free upon request. 


Atall Druggists. 
Ask for HORLICK’S; others are imitations. 
Horlick’s Food Company, Racine, Wis. 


$4 Parringdon Read, London, Eng. 25 St. Peter St, Montreal, Canada 


———— 






















How To Grow Tall 


WOULDN'T YOU LIKE TO ADD FROM.TWO TO 
FIVE INCHES TO YOUR HEIGHT ? 


To be a “‘good height to dance with,”’ to be ‘tall enough to 
see ina crowd”! To improve the symmetry of your figure 
and to add to your genera! appearance f 

It is entirely possible for you to increase your height and 
accomplish these other advantages in your own home with- 
out taking any internal treatment, without drugs, without 
operation, without pain or injury to yourself, without put- 
ting yourself to any inconvenience. 


FREE TO ANY SHORT PERSON 

In order that anyone can learn how to get increased height 
we have prepared an interesting beok for free distribution, 
explaining why some people are short and others tall, and 
telling how short people can add from two to five inches to 
their height, and get ali the advantages that good height car- 
ries with it. All you have to do is to write for this bouk, stat- 
ing your height, your weight, your age, your sex, and we 
will fully explain the secrets of getting taller, and securing 
a good figure. Address at once 


| THE CARTILAGE CO., Dept. 351, Rochester, N.Y. 








A TURKISH 


ror 3 cis. BATH 


. This Cabinet Sent on Trial. 
Freight or Express Prepaid 
Complete with necessary 
fe attachments—ready for use. 
Satisfaction guaranteed by 
. week’s free trial before you 
decide to keep it. Ask for illustrated book- 
let, sent FREE. 


A Physician’s Service Free. 
A Medicine Chest with tweive reliable 
remedies prepared by an eminent physician, 
a specialist of wide experience in bath treat- 
ment, accompanies each Cabinet FREE. A 
month’s supply. This outfit alone is worth 
the price of any Cabinet. 

Racine Bath Cabinet Co., 414 Main St., Racine, Wis. 
New York City Exhibit, HOUCHIN CO. 48 Warren St. N.Y. 
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Problem 897. 
By THE REV. J. JESPERSEN, 
(Opus 2,000.) 


Black — Thirteen Pieces. 
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White—Nine Pieces. 


4rbrs; 3p2pK; RprPr1Pip; 1pk1P3; 
18$6;:1BrPp3;p7;r2sQ3 


White mates in three moves. 


Solution of Problems. 


No. 890. Key-move: R—B sq. 




















No. 891. 
B—Q Kt 7 K—B 2 Kt x Q, mate 
._— 2. _ 3 — 
Qzx Bch Q—B 6 ch 
coceee P x B, mate 
2.—— g AD 
B—Kt 6 ch 
eosece R—R 3, mate 
i 
Other 
amen KxP R or B, mates 
1.—- oe 3. — 
Bx Bch Any 


Solved by M. W. H., University of Virginia; 
the Rev. I. W. B., Bethlehem, Pa.; M. Marble, 
Worcester, Mass.; the Rev. G. Dobbs, New Or- 
leans; F. S. Ferguson, Birmingham, Ala.; H. W. 
Barry, Boston; A. C. White, New York City; F. 
Gamage, Westboro, Mass.; O. C. Pitkin, Syracuse, 
N. Y.; T. Hilgers, Union Hill, N. J.; C. B. E., 
Youngstown, O.; W. T. St. Auburn, Grossepointe 


Farms, Mich.; Dr. J. H. S., Geneva, N. Y.; C.N. 
F., Rome, Ga.; E. A.C., Kinderhook, N. Y.; A. G. 


Heaton, Washington, D. C.; G. Patterson, Winni- 
peg, Can.; J. F. Court, New York City. 

890 : “ Twenty-three,” Philadelphia’; Z. G., De- 
troit; Dr. E. B. Kirk, Montgomery, Ala.; A. H., 
Newton Center, Mass.; Arata, New York City; 
H. B. Pierce, Bridgeton, N. J.; E. A. Kusell, Oro- 
ville, Cal.; E.S. H., Athens, Ga.; the Rev. W. Rech, 
Freeport, Ill.; J. M. Wantz, Blanchester, O. 

891 : R. H. Renshaw, University of Virginia. 

Comments (890): ‘‘ Very good’’—M. M.; “Very 
well done’’-—G. D.; “Excellent”—F.S. F.; “An 
extremely pretty bi-mover”—A. C. W.; ‘Very 
neat”—W.T. St. A.; “Better than Boston baked- 
beans ’’—J. H. S.; “Neat, not gaudy ’’—Z. G.; “A 
good nach Van Dyk” —E,. B. K.; “Several well- 
baited traps” —A. H. 

891: “ Surprising key, purpose of which is quite 


Pears 


nothing but 








soap does 
cleanse, it has no medical 
properties; for the color of 


health and health itself 


use Pears’, Give it time. 
Sold all over the world. 
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MORGAN & WRIGHT 
RUBBER HEELS 


Widely known for their extreme 
ease and long life. 

You will get less value for the 
same price if you accept a sub- 
stitute. 

Insist on the M. & W. 
shoeman will fit them. 


Morgan & Wright, Chicago 


Your 














NVESTMENT 


Choice 5% BondsJ 


| ee « 


Sw? GAS SECURITIES ARE 
= OF THE BEST. 


A Reason: 


The gas securities that we offer are 
eqpecially desirable because we person- 
ally manage the affairs of each property; 
the manufacture of the product, the ex. 
tensions and improvements, the pur- 
chase of supplies—in fact, every detail 
is under the supervision of people of 
experience and ability, thus enabling us 
to operate on a very economical basis. 

Other reasons in a booklet—sent if 
asked for. 


A Liberal Bonus of Stock Given 
Outright With Our Gas Bonds. 


EDWARD M.DEANE & COMPANY. 
BANKERS. 


















BANK FLOOR, MICHIGAN TRUST BU:LOING 


GRAND RAPIDS,MICHIGAN Same 








Ohe 
Beauty 
Curve 


in 
NAIL 
CUTTING 





A COMPLETE MANICURE SET 
Nickel-pla'ed. Pocket size. Keeps sharp for years. 
Trims the nails perfectly ; any shape or length desired. 


Sold everywhere. By mail, 25 cents. 
Sterling Silver Handle 
Price $1.00 
=” Brass Hand lewithbest 
Nickel-plate, soc. 


THE H. C. COOK CO., 17 Main St., Ansonia, Conn. 


Are Your Legs Straight? 


If not they will appear straight and 
trim if you wear our easy Puew 
and Cushion-Rubber Forms. (Patents 
applied for throughout the world.) 
Adjusted instantly ; defy de 
Immediately adopted by men of fash- 
ion. Write for full description, mailed 
under plain letter seal. 


Henderson & Henderson, Inc. 
Dept. L5 Buffaio, N. ¥- 
Man’f’rs, under five patents, H. & H. 
‘ett Bust Forms for Women.) 
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subtle’’—M. M.; ‘Not specially attractive’’—G. 
D.; “New and charming ”—F. S. F.; ‘‘ One of the 
boldest conceptions extant”—A. C, W.; “Fine as 
silk”"—W. T. St. A.; “High art "—J. H. S.; “ Well 
worthy to-day of the consideration it received fif- 
teen years ago”—J. F.C. 








There is only one thing 
s you need do in order to 


In addition to those reported, E. A. K. and L. A. a ‘ . ensure a comfortable trip to 
Doran, Schuyler Lake, N. Y., got 888. 4 iy ‘ é e 
Concerning 890, very many solvers were caught California—tell the ticket 





by the numerous “tries’’ Mr. Barry prepared for . agent that your ticket 


the unwary, B—Kt 6 will not do. The reply is : 
R—B 2, and no mate. should read via the 


K—B 2 will not solve 891: 


g K—B 2 RxB 2 No mate | VY IK | Golden Siate 


2. 
B—Kt 6 ch Q—B 5 ch 


The San Francisco End-Game. | hte Limited. ' 


Analysis by the Distinguished Expert e 
MR. G, REICHHELM. It is an easy name to } 


Dear Chess-editor of THE LITERARY DIGEST: remember; a still easier 


That San Francisco End-gameis the most tricky, train to travel by. 
slippery, and elusive chess-proposition I ever en- 
countered. To one not searching for defense, it is Southern route—by way 
“easy ’’; but to the experienced analyst it is won- of El Paso and the Southern 
derfully difficult. Mr. Pillsbury looked at it for AA Pacific, through a land ' 
half an hour, and gave it up, as too difficult for where winter 1s unknown. 
casual examination. peg altitudes, and no 

It was thought, at first, after White's beautiful ° P 
prelude, landing his King on King’s seventh, that Leaves Chicago and Kan- 
the solution was found; but I found, upon sas City daily, December 20 
strengthening Biack’s play, that the attack had to April 14 for Los Angeles, : 
only just begun. Santa Barbara and San 

The solution may be divided into four parts: Francisco. ‘ 

First, preliminary maneuvering to get the Tickets, berths and liter- 


“ ‘eco ature at this office and at 
K to K7 (moves 1 to 7); second, winning the Pawn Been 
’ ot : : offices of all connecting lines, 

















(moves8 to 14); third, liberating the white King Rock Island 
from too closea juxtaposition to the black King, to Sucton 
avoid stalemate positions (moves rs to 21) ; fourth, any! Jno. SEBASTIAN, 


the home-stretch, also slippery (moves 22 to 31). PEN Passenger Traffic Manager, 
I now give the main line of play, with explana- es; Chicago, II. 
tory notes: . 
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CURES WHILE YOU SLEEP 
Whooping Cough, Croup, ‘ 
Bronchitis, Coughs, Grip, Hay 
Fever, Diphtheria,Scarlet Fever 


Don’t fail to use CRESOLENE 
®for the distressing and often 
fatal affections for which it is 




























isa portable 1 dl oa “ 
hd ae only. Bw oar’ ny ft Mn | recommended, For more than twenty years 
burnsitsown gas. Brighter than elec- we have had the most conclusive assurances 
White to play, and win. tricity or acetyline, and cheaper than that there is nothing better. Ask your { 
Creates Lightenineantg eas | | Physician about it, | 
AcT I.—ENTRANCE OF THE KING, fetnachrr dagger nstantly w An interesting descriptive booklet is sent free, which gives { 
@match. Every lamp warranted, the highest tentinentale as to its value. All D ita. i 
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Look on the Lid 


for the words “‘Witt’s Can” stamped on every 
genuine 


Witt’s Corrugated Can 


Is water-tight. Close-fitting lid _— 
covers a heaping-full can. The only fire-proo 

dust- tight, safe receptacle for hot ashes. 
Get Witt’s Corrugated Pail forcarrying 
jashes, ph dealer hasn’t them, write us. 


The Witt Cornice Co., Dept. K, Cincinnati, O. 








- Skin Diseases 


Eczema, Salt Rheum, Pimples, 
Ringworm, Itch, Acne or other 
skin troubles can be promptly 
cured by 


Hydrozone 


Hydrozone is endorsed by leading 
ohysicians. It is absolutely harm- 
led, yet most powerful healing 
agent. Hydrozone destroys para- 
sites which cause these diseases. 
Take no substitute and see that 
every bottle bears my signature. 


Trial Size, 25 Cents. 
At Druggists or by axe —_ 


oF) 57 rete rect 
New York. 


Booklet on the rational treat- 
FREE ment of diseases sent free. 














he u matis 


Every sufferer from Rheuma- 
tism wants to be cured. lt isa 
malady that never cures itself, 
never ~ a out and never goes 
@backward. It is a constant risk 
as well as torture. It bars all 
comfort, activity and success. Of 
the many victims who groan 
Sunder it, almost all have tried 
vainly to get relief. YOU may 
be one of those who are even 
falling into despair. But I tell 
you now to cheer up and hope 
once more. I have a perfect 
4cure for Rheumatism in its every 
form and stage. Itis called the 
4 Vibro-Absorbent Cure, and will 
4 Neer gel banish your pains, re- 

ieve your helplessness, restore 
~ to sound health, joy and use- 
I mean to PROVE ALL 
; THIS to you at MY OWN COST, 
Write to me and I shall send you 
a FREE TREATMENT. It will not 
cost you a cent, and comes by re- 
“aturn mail. Itis the only thorough 
and final cure of Rheumatism, 
and my offer puts the proof in 
our own hands. Write to-day. 
rof. S. Maicoim Watson 
Dept. 48, BATTLE CREEK, MICH, 


eured to stay cured. Cause re- 
moved. Health restored. Attacks 
never return. Eat heartily. Sleep 
soundly all night. No further 
need of medicines. Over 52,000 


Asthma and Hay Fever sufferers treated. Write for 


poowesarnee. P, HAROLD HAYES, BUFFALO, NN. Y. 
Readers 
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AcT Il.—WINNING THE PAWN. 


8Q—Q8ch K—R 2 2Q- 7,(m) 0-8 st) 
9Q-Q 7 Q-Q Haq (k) 13 K K— K—R sq (0) 
10 Q—O 6 (1) K—Kt sq 3 Ox P (p) Q—B sq ch 


11 Q—Q 8ch K—Ra2 


Act ITI.—LIBERATING THE WHITE KING. 


15 O—K 8(r) Q—Q 2 (s) t9 Q-QB6(x) Q-Q Bsq (y) 
16O—K s(t) Q—Q B 2 (u)|/20 O—Q 6 O—Y sq 


fF Xa ( —@ 89 ch ax K— K 6(z) O-K Kt sqch 
K 2 Cw) 
AcT IV.—THE HOME-STRETCH. 

22 K—K 5 K—R sq j27 K—K 6 K—Kt 2 

23 P—B7 QOxP 128 K—K 7 K—K Kt sq 
24 Q—B 6ch K—Kt sq j29 K- B6 K—R2 
By By be Kx Q 30 K—B 7 K—R sq 

K—Q 6 .—B sq }33 K x P, and wins. 
Notes. 





(a) The first thing to be done is to get the K on 
K 7, for the Q by herself can do nothing on ac- 
count of stalemate possibilities. 

(b) The first coup de repos, and, in fact the only 
correct move, The other moves may be dis- 
missed, as follows: 

, £2 9-8, Q-—B sq; 3 Q—K 8, Q-Q3ch; 4K—B 

8, 2ch; 5K x Q (must), stalemate. 

if 6 K8, b-B sq; 3 O—Q 8, Q—B 4 (not Q—Q 

3 ch, which loses) ; 4K—K 8, Kt sq; etc. 


If 2 ¢ Ks5,Q Ghksa;sk—K>K— Kt sq; etc. 
If 2 Q—Bs5, Q—-Q R sq; 3 K—K 7, K—Kt sq; etc. 
(c) Best, otherwise K goes to K 7. The chief 


item in Black’s defense is the stalemate racket. 


(d) To keep one’s eve on the Bishop’s Pawn and 
prevent the black Queen getting too lively. 


(e) Most prolonging move. If 4.., K—R2; 5Q— 
QO 6. 


(f) The position of 
changed. 


(g) The only move. Q 
by 7 K—K 7. 
(h) Concluding Act 1. 


(i) Black’s sixth move allows this powerful de- 
fense. 


(k) The black Q sticks to the white one. 


(1) Another little coup de repos. White must 
shake the black Q. Incidentally, we now threaten 


second move, with move 


Q Kt sq, loses at once 


| 


(m) Move changed on move g position ; now the 
old Black girl must “git.’”’ 

(mn) To stop K x P. 

(0) To make nugatory, if possible, Q x P. 

(p) At one stage of the analysis, it was thought 
that the Q did not dare take Pawn unless the 


black Q was as far offasQKt6. This, however, 
was found to be an error. 


(r) On K—K 7, Black draws with Q—B 2 ch. 


(s) This is the move that was thought to render 
the capture on 14, futile. 

(t) Neutralizes Black’s last move. 

(u) If 16.., K—R 2; 17 Q—K 7 ch, K—R sq;; 
Kt7ch,etc. Also, if Q O xq eh, 17 K— B7, K— 
8 0 K 8 Q— Qs5ch Cif Q—B 2 ch, 

Q—B sq; 20 Q—R 7 wins); 19 Q—K 6, 
20 Q—B 6asin trick play. 
(v) One more step nearer the win. 


(w) Has as many lives as ninecats. The attack 
must look for another way to get at him. 


(x) And finds it. 


(y) The second player still hankers after stale- 
mate, 


(z) At last 


emerging from the stalemating 
proximity. 


The end is easy. 

Allow me to say, in conclusion, that this is the 
best expression yet to hand of the subtlety of the 
game of Chess. 

Believe me, yours very truly, 
G. REICHHELM. 
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BLAIR’S PILLS 
Safe, Sure, Effective. 50c. & $1 
DRUGGISTR, or 22% William St., N. ¥, 
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RHEUMATISM 


Cured 
Through the Feet 


Thousands are cured at home every 
month by MACIC FOOT DRAFTS. 
Why Not YOU ? 


Try Them—FREE 


The Drafts cured Mrs. W. D. Harriman, 
wife of Judge Harriman of Ann Arbor, Mich. 

They cured H, C. Van Valkenburg, Prov- 
idence, R. I., of an intensely painful case of 
muscular rheumatism. 

They cured severe rheumatism of the arms, 
neck and back for T. C, Pendleton, Jackson, 
Mich. 

Mrs. Caspar Yahrsdorfer, Jackson, Michigan, 
70 years old, was cured in a few weeks, after 
suffering 30 years. 

The Drafts cured James Gilbert, Locomotive 
Dept., Mich. Cent. R. R., Jackson, Mich,, after 
27 years of pain. 

Dr. Van Vleck, Jackson, Mich., writes that 
they cured him and he is now using them in his 
practice. 





They have cured hundreds of cases probably 
just like yours. Isn't the chance worth taking ? 
You try them free. Send us your name. We 
will send you by return mail a pair of Magic 
Foot Drafts—prepaid. If you are satisfied 
with the comfort they give you, send us One 
Dollar. If not, you send us nothing. You 
decide. Magic Foot Drafts are worn without 
the least inconvenience, and cure rheumatism 
in every part of the body by stimulating expul- 
sion of acid poisons through the great foot 
pores. Splendid booklet, illustrated in colors, 
free with the trial Drafts. Don’t suffer, but 
write to-day to the Magic Foot Draft Co. R. 
U. 16 Oliver Bldg. Jackson, Mich. 








‘ are perfect in action. Over 50 

years’ experience guides the 
manufacture. Gettheimproved. 
No tacks required, Toavoid 
mitations, noticescript nameof 
STEWART HARTSHORN on label. 














Cooleme,rrnsrination 


If you are troubled with perspiration of the 


arm-pits, neck, forehead, hands or feet, 
send for free sample and booklet. 


COOLENE CO., 167 Griswold Street, Detroit, Mich. 
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in ‘Rouse where 


SAPOLIO abolishes dirt, but“Dirt 
and despair are close of kin Try 


itin 


your next house-cleaning Bac ~4 
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